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PEOLOaUK 

I CAME upon you in the twilight once, O my 
children, sitting with clasped hands and in silence, 
your mother's face before you on the wall ; and I 
put my arms around you, and yon said, "Father, 
she will not smile! Mayn't people smile when 
they have gone to heaven?'' 

You have forgotten this, maybe; it was long 
ago — ^but I remember it. 

And yesterday we stood beside her grave to- 
gether, for the first time. I felt your dear hands 
press mine lovingly, and I drew you closer to me. 
She lay there, beneath the grass and the daisies; 
there 'Was no Heed for words. 

Motionless, we stood and gazed on the sad 

stone — 

JQctf lies tide JSobj; 

OF 

ROSAMUND FIELD. 

Lord^ have mercy upon U8, 
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6 LOVE'S MARTYR, 

It was Phillip who broke the silence, bending to 
clear away the moss that hid her name. 

"Father, why are there so few words on 
Mother^s tomb? See! here is one that says ^In 
loving memory,' and another ^Monmed by her 
sorrowing children.' Why is Mother's grave so 
bare?" 

Then, my Mary, you lifted your sweet face 
and whispered: "Is it true. Father, what people 
say?" 

I stooped to kiss your mouth. 

" Nothing is true of her," I said, " that is not 
good." 

When you read this in after years, the scene 
will rise up in your memory. I shall be dead and 
by her side. Tou will know all then, little daugh- 
ter, and 'twill be time enough. What should you, 
with your fifteen years and your clear eyes, know 
of life and the heart's anguish? 

I am writing this for you, you and Phillip. 
Tou will know all when I am dead, and 'twill be 
time enough. 



I. 

I SHOWED you yesterday in the old church, the 

w that once had been my uncle's; and Mary 

I me that she remembers sitting there the last 

^ her mother went to service. God bless the 

1 1 — I dare say she does. She was nearly four 

\ old when we returned to Shallow. 

he has reminded me, moreover, that Eosa- 

inund's favorite hymn was sung that Sunday, the 

one beginning, " Thy mercy. Lord, to me extend " ; 

and I remember now that it was so. Strange to 

tell, I think we sang that very hymn in church on 

the day I first saw her — the last Sunday of the 

year 1806. I had then only spent one night in 

my new home, having come to live with my great 

uncle on Saturday, the 27th of December. 

The weather, I recollect, was not pleasant ; no 
Christmas snow decked the ground, but sleet and 
a dense cold mist had soaked the whole land, mak- 
ing the roads unfit to walk upon. My uncle and 
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I spent the morning indoors together, planning 
my future days of help and companionship with 
the sanguine care which all men bestow on the 
drawing of their life's map, when abont to jour- 
ney in a new direction. After dinner, the mist 
having lifted, we went to church ; and there it was 
that I fell in love with Anne Merry. 

I shall find it hard, with my subsequent knowl- 
edge of this young lady's character, to speak sin- 
cerely of our first meeting; hard to forget what 
she was, and remember only what she seemed to 
be. Nay, it is so long since the sheen wore away, 
I have half forgotten how bright the gold should 
be that I must smear awhile over her true colors. 
Yet, I remember well enough how beautiful she 
was. 

It was not nntil the reading of the First Les- 
son that I found courage to look around me at 
my fellow-worshippers; and then I straightway 
caught sight of Anne, for the Squire's pew was 
alongside of ours. I thought I had never seen so 
fair a vision. She was sitting with her little san- 
dalled feet neatly tucked beneath the bench, her 
small hands folded in her lap, and her eyes de- 
voutly bent npon them. She was neither stout 
nor lean, gnly what a woman of her years should 
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be ; and the short scanty gown she wore revealed, 
albeit with delicacy, all the perfections of her 
form. In complexion she was like a child, and 
althongh I sickened of her small still face in time, 
it seemed at first a lovely face to me; the feat- 
^ ures were delicate, almost to a fanlt, and the pnre 
outline exquisitely framed by little soft, fair curls, 
that fell thin and light over her low forehead and 
against her cheeks. 

Kxing my gaze upon her, I let her beauty work 
its spell. One by one my senses concentrated them- 
selves in this sole object, until at length the dim 
light, the solemn voice of the preacher, the very 
music of the hymns, seemed to sanctify my earthly 
worship. Once, when her voice and mine were 
joined in the same strain, she tossed back her head 
with a sudden movement that set each pretty ring- 
let dancing ; without turning she looked at me an 
instant out of the comer of her blue eye, and a faint 
color overspread her cheek. This finished me ; and 
when I knelt to make my silent prayer at the close 
of the service, I rapturously asked that Heaven 
might grant me the love of this fair creature. I 
supj)0se we all, at divers times, have had to bless 
the Providence that saves us from the fulfilment of 
such prayers. 
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My charmer left the church before we did^ I 
was preparing to clutch my uncle's arm and^ de- 
mand her name when, to my mingled ecstasy and 
confusion, he approached her and, shaking hands, 
brought the dimples to her cheek by some light 
word in a way that betokened familiarity ; and al- 
most before I had time to think about it I was 
standing by her in the dark porch, while my uncle 
introduced me to Squire Merry, Mrs. Merry, and 
their two daughters, as his nephew and adopted son. 

The Squire graciously bade us sup at the Man- 
or; and as I knelt to fasten the pattens on Anne's 
dainty feet, I remember feeling that my prayer was 
strangely near fulfilment. Indeed, not five minutes 
after the making of it I held her hand in my arm, 
and was steering her steps between ruts and pud- 
dles by the light of a solitary lantern. I was very 
sorry that the Manor-house lay at so short a distance 
from the church; indeed, we reached our destination 
before I had time to recover my self-possession; 
and I remember that when Miss Anne had run up- 
stairs to take off her bonnet, and I stood warming 
my hands at the fire, I went twice through every 
sentence I had uttered on the road, hoping to find' 
I had been less stupid than I feared^ The Squire 
drew my uncle to the further end of the large hall 
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and began to talk excitedly about the war, reviling 
in language little chosen the execrable misdeeds of 
the French Emperor, and the blunders of the Gren- 
ville Ministry; which interested me little, so I 
devoted myself to the ladies. 

Miss Anne was the last to appear; she was 
dressed in white, I remember, with a bow of blue 
ribbon on the top of her head, and placed herseK 
where the light of a candle shone through her 
pretty hair. Seated in the shade, I gazed my fill 
and talked little ; she kept my ears well employed. 
I don't think I can have been blind, even then, to 
the unbecoming tyranny she exercised over her 
mother and sister ; but I probably took it as a mere 
proof of saperior spirit Mrs. Merry, indeed, for 
all her hospitality, appeared to me foolish, weak, 
empty, vain ; nor did I ever entertain another opin- 
ion of her, save that contempt in a short while 
replaced the pity with which she at first inspired 
me. As for Janet, I found her a pretty girl and a 
pleasing, but it was long before I knew her worth ; 
not until her marriage did her virtues become ap- 
parent, for she was meek, and in maidenhood wholly 
under Anne's control. I took but little notice of 
her in those days ; least of all, perhap, on the night 
in question. 
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We must have been conversing sometliing near 
half an hour, when we were Btartled by the sudden 
outburst of a storm; driven with a mighty clash 
that made each window rattle, the rain bathed 
the whole front of the house in its torrents ; and 
the wind, forcing its way through every chink, 
played such havoc among the candles that some 
went out altogether, while the rest flickered and 
guttered, useless. Instinctively we gathered as far 
from the door as possible, round the ingle nook, 
the only cheerful portion of the hall ; and I remem- 
ber well that once, when the wind had set up 
a howl of exceeding fury, Miss Anne exclaimed 
abruptly : 

"What's become of Eosamund?" — ^whereupon 
Mrs. Merry, glancing nervously at her husband, 
whispered, "Hush! she's out." 

Miss Anne gave a becoming little shiver. 

"Out?" she cried, "out in this weather? I 
really don't see, mamma, what business she has 
to be out at all. I thought she was kept in? 
— and Tm sure, if she's too naughty to go out, 
she has no business to go careering over the coun- 
try." 

Here the Squire turned round. " What's this ? ^ 
he cried, "is Eosamund out? Who told her shj 

•n 
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might go out! What right has she to go out 
without leave? What's this, now!" 

^^Pm sure I don't know, papa," alleged Miss 
Anne, n)ildl7. ^^I suppose she felt close, and 
slipped out when we were gone, and has stayed 
out a little too long, thafs alL" 

The Squire knit his brows, but said no more. 
I remember I wondered who this Bosamund could 
be. 

Kot long after the door was flung open, giving 
passage to the cold damp air and a dripping girL 
Her soaked clothes hung clammily upon her long- 
Umbed, shapeless body; her narrow face was half 
hidden in the drenched masses of her hair. I 
thought her very plain. She was pale ; her chin 
was full and prominent, her forehead was too high, 
her mouth too large. The sullen droop of her 
great dark eyes, and the resolute compression of 
her lips, gave her a look of dogged obstinacy which 
was almost repulsive. Tes, I thought her veiy 
plain. By her side, even more drenched and shaggy 
than herself, a large blacl; dog stood with his head 
in her hand. The Squire :rQ3e with an oath: 

"You shut th(it ^oor, jm^ slut, and you get 
out!" \ 

She did not move. Jn a calm,' deep voice she 
2 



\. 
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answered — ^I remember markiiig even then th^ ex- 
traordinary cleamess of her enunciation — 

^ Would you have me stay outside all night ? " 

Here Mrs. Merry timidly approached her hus- 
band, and, looking at me askance, whispered some- 
thing in his ear. I felt very uncomfortable and 
turned to the others. My dear old uncle, with 
feigned unconsciousness, was talking to Janet about 
the Sunday school; Anne, I remember, had only 
drawn nearer to the fire, and was watching the an- 
tics of a flight of sparks with a cheerful smile. 

" Eosamund, my dear," whined Mrs. Merry, " I 
wouldn't appear so in company, if I was you. Can't 
you go the other way?" 

" It is very cold," the girl answered softly ; " I 
could not wait till you had left the hall, and cook 
will not have me in the kitchen." 

Miss Anne tittered ; and her father, for all his 
wrath, laughed with her. 

"And so you think, you French rebel, that PU 
accept what's unfit for the cook?" 

" George, my dear," pleaded Mrs. Merry, " the 
girl '11 catch her death of cold." 

" Oh, let her come in, papa, do 1 I'm sure she'a 
not worth our all sitting in this draught for." And 
herewith Miss Anne sneezed twice. 
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Bosamnnd slammed the door to, and, holding 
her dog's, head, made for the passage ; but Squire 
Merry called her back. 

^' Bring that dog into the honse again, and FIl 
have him shot." 

The girl tightened hold of her companion, and 
looked at the angered man with a liyid face, her 
nostrils quiyering, her eyes flashing beneath their 
half-closed lids ; then she tnmed once more to go. 

"Come back!'' he called again. "Let the 
brute through, and come back. When a woman 
has so little modesty that she can go and get her- 
self into that state, we must teach her what shame 
is. You sup to-night as you are — ^as you are, you 
slut, and don't attempt to touch a hair." 

Wet and shivering she slunk into the shade, 
while the Squire returned to laugh and crack jokes 
with us round the fire. 

I pitied her for her plain face and unfortunate 
behavior; but in my thoughtless, heartless youth 
never guessed what she might be suffering. She 
told me in after years that, when my uncle begged 
she might be allowed to dry herself in the chimney 
comer, she was too cold to refuse, but shook for 
very misery and wounded pride as she passed be- 
tween us. I thought she was merely shivering 
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with cold, andy bent on adoring my new goddess, 
never spared one kind thought for the poor ^1 
who erouched as far as possible into the recess, 
spreading her blue hands to the flames. At sup- 
per, seated beside the lovely Anne, I felt even less 
disposed to pity her; for in the brighter light her 
sad, sullen face looked more forbidding, and I 
marked her apparent callousness with awe. It 
seemed terrible to me that a young woman thus 
situated should feel so little. I suppose that I 
looked at her a good deal, however, for Miss Anne 
said to me with deepening dimples: 

" I see you are watching Rosamund, Mr. Field ; 
what are you thinking about ? " 

It was an awkward question. . 

" I was thinking," I replied, " that your sister 
will catch cold.'^ 

" Why ? — ^because she is sitting next Eosa- 
muiid i '' 

I saw that I had made some mistake. 

" Is she — '^ I stammered — " is Miss Rosamund 
not your sister, then ? *' 

The young lady burst out laughing, and I felt 
my face redden. 

*^You don't mean to say,'' she giggled, "that 
you thought ehe was my sister ? " 
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Here the Sqnire remarked tliat I might as well 
give the table the benefit of my wit, since his 
daughter found me so vastly entertaining ; where- 
upon I grew still more red, and Miss Anne pro- 
ceeded to explain matters, giving way as she did 
so to a fresh explosion of merriment, wherein her 
father joined. I looked askew at their wretched 
victim, and, to my dismay, saw her coldly rise. 

"What's this, now?" roared the Squire, "are 
you sick?'' 

"No.'' 

"Then you sit down." 

"I will not" — and she left the room. 

The Squire rose as if to pursue her, but Mrs. 
Merry broke in, oozingly: 

" George, George, my dear, let her be." 

"Oh yes, papa," echoed Anne, "let her be; 
we're much better without her." 

" That's true ! " swore he, oreseating himself. 
**So you thought she was one of us, did you!" 

"And she is, George," chided Uncle Phillip; 
"you too often forget that. Tour own brother's 
child — ^and your only brother, too." 

"And a blessed gallow's-dog, too!" rejoined 
Squire Merry. "I give bread and shelter to his 
child, what more can I do ? I clothe her, I under- 
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take to house her till she finds a husband." (Miss 
Anne here thought fit to titter.) "What more 
d'you want? Damn, I remember well enough 
that she's her father's child. I remember, too, that 
she's her mother's daughter. A fine French wor- 
shipper of wooden dolls, with painted cheeks and a 
fat—" 

" George, my dear," interrupted Mrs. Merry, 
" you know you never saw her." 

"But she was French, I suppose you'll allow, 
and isn't that enough for you ? Wasn't it all along 
of her that Charles went to the dogs, and died the 
death of one ? And didn't she give you that fine 
young Mad'mosel, which you've got to feed, and 
clothe, and humor, till the day of your death? 
For, mind you, if you'd have her married, you must 
just send her back to Bony ; no Englishman would 
thank you for such a wife. Eh, young Field — 
what'd you say to a fine dishevelled, bespattered 
Madame at the head of your table, with an old rag 
on her back, and a face like a green cheese, and a 
devil of a dog at her heels to shake fieas and 
water over the room, eh ? " 

" George — ^" began Mrs. Merry, but then, seeing 
that Anne laughed behind her handkerchief, she 
also laughed. 
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I was disgosted, and inwardlj thanked mj nncle 
for his remonstrance. " Come, that'll do, George," 
said he, ^4t isn't the poor child's fault that she 
hadn't a mother more to your taste. You won't 
believe me, but you are hard upon her. And 
what if she is a trifle strange? It was a sad be- 
ginning for a little maid to see her parents butch- 
ered in the streets by a bloody mob, and then be 
sent in her black frock to a strange land, among 
people who couldn't understand her tongue." 

"Thank Heaven they couldn't and can't!" 
growled the Squire. " Give us none of their gib- 
berish here ! " — and after a pause the conversation 
turned to other things. 

As was only natural, I soon found myself on 
a very familiar footing at the Manor, and my un- 
disguised admiration of Miss Anne Merry increased 
each time I set eyes upon her ; which was indeed 
pretty often, for I had little else to do. 

It had been understood, when I came to live at 
Shallow, that most of the business connected with 
niy uncje's estate would fall on to my younger 
shoulders ; but this arrangement soon ceased to 
please him. His remarkable energy and activity 
called for constant employment, and he took from 
me one by one all my newly-undertaken duties. 
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The coDseqnence was that I had unbounded lei- 
sure, and mis-spent it. After the lapse of years 
it grieves me still to think of the precious hours 
I wasted in pastime courtship, giving no better 
employment to my hands than the winding of 
worsteds, the quartering of oranges, the carrying 
of baskets, chairs, and footstools; filling my ears 
with the malicious gossip that flowed incessantly 
from a worthless girl's slippery tongue; praising 
the songs she sang through her nose, her millinery, 
her tambour, her puddings; worshipping all that 
she was, and contemning all that she was not, until 
I bade fair to remodel my standard of female grace 
and virtue on one who possessed no vestige of 
either. For in sooth I think she owed till the 
good I then saw in her, either to the perverted 
vision of a lover's eye, or to the generous wealth 
of a lover's imagination. Certain it was that I 
found her absolutely faultless, and did not fail to 
let her know my mind, increasing my heart's dis- 
ease at every word, and nursing my fancy passion 
till I soon became the woeful slave of a self-be- 
gotten Moloch. 

Nor was I found wanting in the common attri- 
butes of a lover. My infatuation early promised 
to be the making of a poet; my first attempts at 
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Y^^ificatioii were indeed so saccess&il that I al- 
ready tliought to see the page whereon futnre 
biographers would record my rare passion; mar- 
yelling at '^the unconscious genius of the poet 
lover^ who poured forth his sonnets at the pure 
dictates of the heart, never dreaming Ihey would 
hereafter shine as stars in the firmament of poetical 
literature." 

I succeeded very well also in curbing a too 
manly appetite, and managed sometimes to leave 
my food imtasted, even at the cost of future 
pangs. This was attended by the most fortunate 
results: a decent and eloquent pallor, fretfulness^ 
and inactivity. 

My dear old uncle mortified me greatly by his 
total incapacity to understand the cause of my in- 
disposition; he suggested pills, exercise, plenty of 
beef and mutton, and pther remedies as gross as in- 
efficient. But at last the whole truth came out. 

We were at supper, and I presently propounded 
a remarkable theory concerning poetry and woman. 
The fact was (but I kept it to myself) that Miss 
Anne had yawned that very afternoon over a pretty 
poem by Mr. Eirke White that I was readings 
whereupon I decided that a greater appreciation 
of verse were ill suited to her sex. 
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^' Woman/' I argaed, ^^ has no more reason to nn- 
dentand and admire a poem by her iuBpited and by 
man created, than man has to understand and take 
pleasure in the rearing of an infant. The relations 
are the same." Uncle Phillip shook with laughter. 

^^ Bless you, dear boyl" he cried, *'what has 
made this sudden fool of you! Woman and po- 
etry, indeed! — cats and fiddlesticks! Come, what 
ails you ? You send down platefuls of good food 
untasted, and — ^I douH want to be hard on you, 
Edward, but it grieves me, this wanton waste. 
And instead of filling your stomach with victuals, 
you fill your head with fiddle-faddle. Pm afraid, 
my poor boy, that your liver must be shockingly 
out of order." 

" Liver ! " I indignantly exclaimed ; and sooner 
than be thus misunderstood, I jx)ld him I was madly 
in love with Anne Merry. 

The dear old man looked grave. 

" What ! in four weeks i " said he ; and we both 
were silent. Presently he sighed. "Why, what 
a thing a young man is! But I should have 
thought of it. Pm sorry it's that one, Edward; 
she's not my favorite ; Pd sooner it had bipen Janet. 
She's not so smart, perhaps, but she'd maJ^^t^ ^^>et^T 
wife, dear boy." 
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I hastened to inform my uncle that love did not 
listen to reason — and that even if it did, I could not 
better my choice. Still he did not seem convinced; 
he begged me to think again, to refrain, for a while 
at least, from visiting the Manor ; and finally, lay- 
ing much stress on the magnitude of the sacrifice, 
I bound myself to keep out of danger a whole 
week. He shook hands with me even more kindly 
than usual that night, I remember. 

"I suppose it's my fault," said he; and I felt 
almost ashamed of myself, he seemed so grieved. 
Still, 1 went upstairs laughing at his last words: 
^^ Bless me, if I hadn't sooner it had been Bosa- 
mund 1 " 

The idea of any man's electing to marry Eosa- 
mund, was to me almost as inexplicable as it had 
been to Squire Merry. I not only thought her the 
most uncouth girl I had ever met ; she positively 
filled me with repugnance. During four weeks of 
constant attendance at the Manor, I had seen her 
seldom — ^yet, to my mind, often enough, for her 
presence acted unaccountably upon me; and the 
effect she had upon my sweethearting was as the 
casting of a crape veil over a bride. More potent 
than^ the charm of all Anne's beauty was the fas- 
cination that drew my unwilling eyes to dwell on 
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BoBamnnd's painful face, attracting my senses, re^ 
pelling mj heart At chnrch I noticed that she 
never seemed to pray; and, wondering, forgot to 
pray myself. At meals I marvelled at her silence, 
and was silent too. 

Anne did not fail to take note of this, I fancy. 
On several occasions I detected in her a marked 
anxiety to keep her rival in my attentions well ont 
of the way — ^which indeed did not displease me. 
Particularly do I remember how she apologized one 
afternoon for receiving me entiitely alone. 

^^ Mamma's nptairs," said she, ^^ taming ont 
Bosamnnd's cupboards ; I reminded her this morn- 
ing that it was high time. She always does, you 
know, every now and then, for poor Bosamund 
does store such quantities of things ; and as for her 
mending, we can't get her to do a stitch, unless it's 
put all ready for her ; so mamma's just filling up a 
basket with the things she's got to mend, and that'll 
keep her upstairs quite a week, I'm afraid. Poor 
Eosamnnd, she does hate sewing so! but it's her 
own fault after alL It's a pity she can't behave 
like other people." 

Ko doubt I' thought this sentence full of the > 
true spirit of Christian charity. I tried to pity 
Bosamund also, but was secretly glad at the pros- 
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pect of a whole week's freedom from her presence. 
Yes, I remember that I was glad. However, a 
few days later I pledged myself to exile ; and it 
80 happened that I saw Bosamund again before 
any of the others. 

I was sitting in my uncle's room between eight 
and nine o'clock one evening. The term of my ban- 
ishment from Anne's side was virtually ended, but 
I had determined to show TJnde Phillip how great 
was my desire to please him, by giving him one 
day in. Lost in meditations of the most tender 
kind, a pipe in my mouth and my feet on the 
fender, I was suddenly startled by the sound of 
running footsteps, swift and light, upon the gravel. 
With a bound, some one sprang up our nine steps 
and pulled at the bell with absolute fury. Bising 
softly, I listened. A voice I seemed to know asked 
with painful breathlessness for Mr. Field. I flung 
open the door. 

*^Miss Eosamund!" I cried. "Gracious heav- 
en^ I what's the matter?" and with amazement I 
scanned the wild figure before me. 

It was bitterly cold, yet 6he wore no cloak; 
her feet were shod in thin worn sandals ; her head 
was. bare. Bunning against wind, all the hair had 
been flung from her face; her eyes were wide 

8 
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open and filled with something that looked like 
fear; her month was twitching nervonsly. I saw 
too that the hand which pressed her panting side 
was stained with blood. "What is it?" I cried 
anew. 

"Your uncle," she gasped, "is he not in?" 

I was seized with alarm ; mj first thoughts had 
been for Anne. 

"Nol what of him?" 

"I want him," she said. 

That being all, I re-entered the room and bade 
her follow me. I felt sure she must be cold and 
would gladly wait by the fire, as he could not be 
home for at least half an hour. But she did not 
follow me ; when I looked round she was bending 
down upon an old chest in the hall ; I feared she 
was crying. 

" Does your hand hurt you ? " I ventured to ask. 

She stood up, there was no trace of a tear in 
her eyes, but her voice was weak; " Thank you ; 
I f elL It does not matter. Did you say half an 
hour ? " 

" Yes," I replied ; " he's gone to Beeching ; he 
can't be home sooner." 

Sorrowful, she turned toward the house door. 
"Then it is too late," I heard her murmur. 
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"You are not going?" I cried; "won^t you 
leave a message?'^ 

She shook her head. "I only wanted him," 
ehe said faintly; ^*he is so kind, I thought — ^" 
then suddenly she faced me with an eager flush 
of hope, holding out her hands. "Will you 
come?" she cried, "oh! Mr. Keld, help me. 
You cannot hate me, too, in this short while. 
You will be just!" 

"I will certainly help you if I can. Miss 
Kosamund," was my reply; "word of honor I 
will 1 " 

She seized my hand with a nervous grasp. 

"Come then, come quickly. It is my dog. 
They will shoot him. Oh, Mr. Field I come, let 
us run, or we shall be too late!" 

She never stayed for me to fetch a hat, but 
dragged me with her out of the house ; and hand 
in hand we sped over the gravel terrace, over the 
paddock, as if for dear life. When we reached 
the high road, 'twas no such ea^ matter, for the 
slippery frost lay shining on the ground. I ven- 
tured to suggest that we might slacken speed, but 
this seemed to cause her such anxiety that I re- 
signed myself to the pursuance of our breakneck 
course, and tried not to think what the neighbors 
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would Bay if they saw me flying, liatless and like 
a madman, hand in hand with this eerie girL 

We soon reached the hill-top, and the lights 
of the Manor-honse shone through the trees. 

*^ What am I to do ? " asked I as we approached ; 
" you have told me nothing yet" But she never 
answered. Even then a gun was fired in the yard, 
not ten feet from where we stood, and the air was 
burdened with a yell of agony. The hand that 
held mine trembled coldly and slipped away. 

I could not speak; mingling halrshly with the 
howl of death that still echoed in my ears, there 
came to .s from within the high shkll vice of 
Anne Merry singing some frivolous ditty; and 
here, dark against one of the bright windows, 
Eosamund's tall figui-e stood in awful stiUness, like 
some gaunt unhallowed spirit, with nothing alive 
about her, save her fluttering, windblown hair. 

Suddenly she held out her hand. " Thank you," 
she said simply, and walked away. 

I stood some while where she had left me, 
and marvelled at her calmness ; then, I know not 
why, approached the windows of the hall — ^per- 
haps I had suddenly remembered Anne. There 
was something heartless in her voice as she sang 
the last notes, which suited ill my present mood, 
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and I turned to go. But before I had crossed 
the lawn, a long and fearful scream broke the 
stillness, ringing out far into the gloom. It came 
from one of the topmost rooms. An instant I 
paused to see what the others would do — ^there 
onlj came the Squire's jocund voice, and a peal 
of laughter from the rest ; they had heard noth- 
ing. Without another moment's hesitation, I then 
rushed through the court-yard and up the back 
stairs. The upper stories of the house were strange 
to me, yet I stumbled on in the darkness till I 
reached the highest landing; here, not knowing 
where to turn, I paused and called out hoarsely, 
"What is it?. Heyl" 

^ Kosamund, pale and calm, appeared with a can- 
dle in her hand. " Did you call ? " she said. 

"Yes," I gasped, "that scream— did you not 
hear it?" 

She gave a very unpleasant laugh, then laid her 
hand upon her heart. " If I kept it all here," she 
said, " I — ^I should die I " 

For what reason I scarcely know, but when next 
day I called upon Miss Anne, I did not think it 
necessary to tell her of my adventure. Of her own 
accord she acquainted me with the death of Kosa- 
mund's dog. Janet, who was present, said the first 
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words in Bosamond's defence that I had yet heard 
spoken by one of the Merrys. 

^^ I think, Anne/' she said, ^' that Bosamond has 
been nnjnstly treated in this ; it was not her fault 
that the dog got into the house ; how coald it be, 
since mamma had locked her np to get on with her 
mending ? The poor animal forced his way in, be- 
cause he wanted to find her. You may say what 
you like, but this time I'm sorry for Eosamund. 
Anyway, she's really ill now, I believe." 

"It's her own fault if she is," retorted Anne. 
"Would you believe it, Mr. Field; cook says she 
actually saw Hosamund come in last night about 
nine o'clock, without so much as a hat upon her 
head. I don't know what papa would say if he 
knew ; I'm really afraid to tell him." 

I felt very guilty: but here the conversation 
changed, and I spent a happy afternoon. 

Some time passed before I saw Bosamund 
again. She had to keep her room for several 
days; and was, to my mind, released before she 
should have been. One afternoon, when I called, 
I found her sitting alone by the hall fire; the 
others were out walking. I was not sorry, for I 
had lately sought the opportunity of speaking to 
her in private. So I went and sat beside her. 
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"How are you, Miss JRosamTind?" said L 
"You really ought not to be down Here." 

" Oh, I am quite well," she answered ; and we 
both laughed, the untruth was so evident. She 
looked utterly wretched ; she was paler than usual, 
and coughed a gr^t deal. She was miserably 
dressed ; her skirt was so short, that only by bend- 
ing awkwardly could she make it reach her ankles ; 
her sleeves would have left three parts of her arms 
bare had she not made up the deficiency by a pair 
of footless stockings; and an old dark shawl was 
wrapped round h^r naked shoulders. She must 
have seen the look of amazement that I cast upon 
her, for she smiled grimly. 

" You think I look funny, don't you ? " she said 
curtly. "This is an old dress of Anne's, dyed. 
My aunt will not let me wear my clothes unmend- 
ed, and I have mended no others yet. I had sooner 
wear this ; and the rest are little better. I always* 
get Anne's old dresses; they are rather short for 
me, but my aunt will not let me have new ones ; 
she says I am too careless to wear good clothes." 

"Oh!" I exclaimed. There really seemed no 
conmient I could ma^e. Then, with a certain 
amount of nervous hesitation, I drew from my 
pocket a small book. 
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"Miss Rosamund/' I stammered, "it struck me 
that now your dog — ^that now, that perhaps you 
sometimes might feel a little lonely. So I've 
brought you a book." And I put into her hands 
a small volume of French Fables, bound in calf, 
with very neat woodcuts, that I had begged for 
her from my uncle's library. She opened it, but 
uttered no single word. Presently she gave it 
back to me, and said, in the gentlest tones I had 
yet heard her use : 

" Thank you, Mr. Field ; you are very kind to 
me." 

"Won't you have it?" I faltered, sadly disap- 
pointed. "It is for you." 

Her answer came softly, " I cannot read it." 

"Not read?" I echoed in blank amazement. 

"Oh, yes, I can read a little English." 

"But I thought," stammered I again, "that 
your mother — ^that you — that your mother was 
French?" 

"Yes, but I have forgotten every word, every 
word of the language my mother spoke to me. 
How should I remember it? I have not heard it 
since. At first I used to say my prayers in French, 
under the bedclothes; but little by little I forgot 
the words. Now I remember nothing." 
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*How terrible!" I cried. 

" It is," was all her answer. But presently she 
said: 

" You will think me very silly, bnt — ^yon can 
read it 1 Bead to me, Mr. Field. Perhaps I could 
understand a word here and there; I have not 
heard it since I was four years old." 

So I read to her the fable of " The Oak and 
the Beed," she listening intently the while. When 
I had finished, "Well," said I, "did you under- 
stand?" 

She shook her head sadly : " It is not like the 
language that my mother spoke." 

" No, I'm afraid not," I faltered ; " my French 
is not very good, Miss Bosamund. But keep the 
book. FerhiEtps some day you'll find another who 
can read it better." 

" The pictures are very pretty," she said, turn- 
ing over the leaves with a smiling face. " May I 
keep it, really? You are very good to me, Mr. 
Field. I have not got another book." 

"Not another book?" 

" Yes. I forgot. A prayer-book." 

"And nothing else?" 

"Nothing else." 

" What do you read, then ? " 



\ 1 
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"I read nothing/' she answered. "I have 
read the Bible, and the * Pilgrim's Progress,' but 
I didn't understand them. My aunt says that we 
are not meant to understand the Bible, and that 
it is sinful to try. I don't read it now. Of 
course I read other books when they taught me 
to read ; a history — ^but Anne has used that for 
curl-papers ; and some stories that I know by 
heart. And Anne let me see a Keepsake that she 
had given her, last birthday; but I did not like 
that book." 

"And is that all?" 

" Yes, that is all." 

"Has your uncle no nice books?" I then 
asked. 

"Yes, but they are locked up. Oh, once 
when I was little I found his cupboard open; 
there was a very nice book inside called ^ Gulli- 
ver's Travels,' but he whipped me for reading it. 
I often look at it now through the glass, lltj 
aunt says that all TJncle George's books are wick- 
ed, and that girls who read them are sure to go 
to hell." Presently she added with an xmcanny 
smile: "Anne has read them all." 

" Impossible I " I cried, " you must be mis- 
taken." 
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She shook her head, still smiling. When I 
rose to take my leave, I said : " I will bring yon 
some books." 

. "No, don't, please," she entreated, "yon had 
better not. Anne is very jealous, Mr. Field." > 

I remember that, going down the hill, I met 
my nncle, and walked with him as far as the par- 
sonage, whither he was bound. 

" "Well, have you seen her ? " were his first 
words. 

" Yes," I answered. 

" And was the fair lady kind ? " 

"Oh, no!" I cried, "I did not see her. I 
thought you meant Bosamund ; you know, I 
brought her a book." 

Uncle Phillip laughed. "So there are two 
*hers' now, are there ^ Well, Fd sooner have it 
two than one, and that one Anne." 

"You are mistaken," I answered sharply, 
^* there can only be one *her' to me while Anne 
Merry lives. The word as applied to any other 
woman is a mere grammatical expression. As for 
Rosamund, I don't want to be unkind ; I dare say 
she's a very nice girl, and Fm very sorry for her, 
very sorry indeed, and I don't dislike her as I did. 
But I don't like her either — ^I pity her, that's it." 
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"Oh," said Fncle Phillip, very solemnly, "I 
see, that's it." 

" Perhaps, since we have touched upon the sub- 
ject," I presently continued, "it were best to finish 
with it altogether. I have wanted to tell yon, for 
some days. Uncle Phillip, that my mind is fully 
made np. You know I have done my best to fight 
against the inevitable. I can no more. All mj 
life is bound up in Anne Merry. With your per- 
mission " (I managed to say these words in a man- 
ner which clearly implied the contrary), " I intend 
to ask her, at tlie end of the month, to be mj 
wife." 

" Go your ways, boy," replied my uncle, quietly, 
"I can't prevent it. I can only hope that you'll 
think better of it, or that the young lady will see 
how ill you would suit her for a husband. Believe 
me, my dear Edward, she's not one you'll live to 
thank Heaven for." 

I was displeased with my uncle for these words, 
and spent the next few weeks showing him how 
little I heeded his insinuations, by devoting my 
time and attention to Miss Anne Merry with a per- 
sistent zeal which fairly astonished myself. But, 
of the many follies I then committed, follies great 
enough to stand conspicuous even in the annals of 
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a fool's courtdiip— of these, I say, there is no need 
to speak. Let them lie undisturbed in that dustj 
comer of my brain where I have stored, since child- 
hood, memories that I would fain forget; things 
that have been blushed over many a night after I 
laid them there, until some new cause of shame 
or regret came to be the topmost of the pile. 
They would be bright enough, did I choose to 
overturn the grisly heap; but there, let them 
lie! One stinging memory alone needs to be re- 
corded. 

Angered by my uncle's insinuations, and being 
now wholly set upon making my passion for Anne 
Merry apparent to all, I saw fit to neglect Eosa- 
mnnd whoDy f or some' weeks. Her own warning 
against Anne's jealousy righted me sufficiently, I 
fancied, so far as she was concerned. But I re- 
member most distinctly how, in spite of myself, 
this cruelty lay heavy on my conscience ; and many 
a time, as I played the fool by Anne's side, my eye 
wandered almost unintentionally to the plain, lonely 
figure of Bosamund, bent over her ungainly mend- 
ing in some shadowy comer. There were even 
times when I could no longer utterly ignore the 
girl I had once befriended, but smiled at her askew, 

and then looked quickly away ; smiled just enough 
4 
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to show I was still friendly, yet not enongh to in- 
vite a return. 

I do not donbt that Anne saw all this ; she was 
not one to be deceived. But neither was she one 
to betray, by any change in her demeanor, such 
secret knowledge as she might possess. She ever 
received my attentions, whether mild or violent, 
modest or over-confident, with the same even con- 
descension,' which was indeed her safeguard. She 
n,ever went so far in her encouragement of a man 
as to place herself in a position that might lead to 
future embarrassment ; and if he proved false, she 
neither appeared to suffer the least mortification, 
nor did she in any way alter her treatment of the 
truant lover. The consequence was that, although 
invariably jilted, no one would have thought to use 
such a term in speaking of Anne Merry. "Well for 
me that she was of this sort 1 Well for me' also 
that accident prevented my further pursuance of a 
path that must have led to certain misery. 

Anne's birthday fell somewhere about the mid- 
dle of March. For some time previous I had been 
deeply preoccupied with a gift I intended to make 
her, and which I considered a fit preparation for 
the question that would shortly follow it. In an 
elegant volume, made expressly, I had written in 
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my most genteel hand some two score verses in her 
honor ; aud as I viewed the sightly offering (it was 
bound in scarlet leather, I remember, stamped in 
lieu of title with two hearts, transfixed, in burnished 
gold), I thought that Petrarch himself had not more 
cause for satisfaction when about to lay his poems 
at the feet of Laura. And on the eve of the au- 
spicious day I actually read them all aloud in the 
solitude of my bed-chamber, well-nigh moved to 
tears of pride and admiration. 

My uncle and I went to the Manor next after- 
noon together, to offer our congratulations. I had 
of course told him nothing about my precious vol- 
ume, for I felt certain that there was no more poetry 
in the dear old man than in the kitchen table ; the 
subject of my verses was moreover not likely to 
prove congenial to him. 

When we arrived, we found the family as- 
sembled in the drawing-room; and, to my intense 
disgust, not alone. The parson's daughters and 
some other young ladies were hanging round Miss 
Anne with offensive warmth; and she looked so 
particularly pretty, decked out in bright ribbons 
and birthday trinkets, as she showed a lapful of new 
treasures to her friends, that I felt doubly injured, 
and, lifter the customary salutations, turning my 
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back upon her in right bad temper, went into the 
hall. Drawing toward the fire, I gave vent to an 
irritated sigh, and was startled to hear a voice from 
the chimney comer say gently : 

" Is anything the matter, Mr. Field ! " It was 
Kosamnnd. 

" Oh ! '' I exclaimed, " it's yon, is it ! I'm glad 
yon're here." I really was glad. "Tonr consin 
is jnst so well amused,'' I added, " that I dare say I 
may venture to talk to you a little. It's along while 
since we spoke." 

"Tes," she answered, without the least tone 
of reproach, "it is." 

" Miss Anne has had a great many presents to- 
day, I suppose," said I later, feeling the edge of 
the volume in my pocket. 

"I think she has," was Rosamund's reply. 
"She always has." 

" Any books ? " 

"No, I think not." 

" Ah ! " — and I fell to rehearsing within me 
the impulsive sentence which was to accompany 
the presentation of my book. 

Presently, however, I remembered Eosamund, 
and asked her — for the sake of saying something 
— ^when her birthday was. She did not know, she 
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had been too young when she came to England. 
I felt very sorry for her ; and it suddenly entered 
my head that I could show her my sympathy in 
no better way than by letting her see the gift I 
had brought for Anne. 

I remember quite well how she looked, the 
wan brown girl in the red fire-light, as she took 
hold of the gaudy boot 

"How beautiful!" she cried; and my heart 
beat high with expectation. 

^She read the first page slowly, then looked up 
at me with brightened eyes. " Did you write this ? " 

"Yes," I answered; and she read it through 
again. Then she turned to the next, and the next, 
holding the volume so long that I began to be 
nervous, and kept an eye on the drawing-room 
door, in constant fear of Anne's sudden appear- 
ance. At last she handed it back to me with a 
bare " Thank you," and I had carefully rewrapped 
it in its tissue paper, and slipped it into my pocket, 
before she said anything more. Then she asked : 

"And do you really love so much?" 

" Certainly." 

" As you write ? So much do you love Anne % " 

" Yes," I cried emphatically, " so much and a 
great deal more." 
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" How strange ! '' she mused ; " you do not look 

" Not look it ? " I indignantly exclaimed* 
. " Miss Eosamund ! " 

But she took no heed of my words. 

" Tell me," she continued presently ; " do you 
really mean it all?*' 

" Of courscj" I answered pettishly. *' Why ? '' 

"I only wondered. It is very strange. To 
think, just because you love Anne, you cannot 
see that the sky is far bluer than her eyes, or that 
gold glitters far more than her hair. To me it is 
quite phdn." 

There was the least suspicion of a smile lurking 
in the comers of her mouth ; it may have been in 
my imagination, but I was irritated, and therefore 
did not attempt to answer. 

"And /do you really mean to say," she pro- 
ceeded, " that you think of her all night ? that you 
see her before you always — asleep, awake? Is 
that not rather dreadful?" 

"Oh!" I said, "you don't understand; tihafs 
poetry," and I walked toward the drawing-room 
door. Seeing no change in the situation, I pres- 
ently returned to Eosamund. She looked up at 
me anxiously. 
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"You do not think me stupid, Mr. Field? — 
Indeed, I think your rhymes are beautiful, and I 
am very sorry for you, sorry that you love Anne 
so much: because you might lose her. I loved 
my mother very much." Here she rose, and left 
me. 

When the visitors had gone, I drew Miss Anne 
aside, and asked for a word alone. She took me 
to her father^s private room, which was new to 
me; and here, amid much stammering and con- 
fusion, I presented her with my "humble offer- 
ing." 

She went into ecstasies over the cover, and 
running the pages through her fingers closed the 
book. 

"I will read them to-night,'^ she said, with a 
sweet smile. I don't know what I had expected, 
bnt I was grievously disappointed. 

I have never forgotten a little incident that 
took place before we left the Squire's room. "We 
were leaning against a glass-covered book-case, and 
I suddenly thought of what Rosamund had told 
me. Perhaps Anne saw how my eyes scanned the 
titles of the imprisoned volumes. 

" Those books are all papa's," she said. " He 
won't let me read them ; I wonder why, I'm 
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sure ! " and she looked at me fall in the face with 
her clear blue eyes. 

^^Bosamnnd has made a mistake," I said to 
myself as we re-entered the halL " K Anne had 
read *Tom Jones/ and all those smart plays, 
she'd never have looked at me so.'' 

That very afternoon, while we were all to- 
gether, the Squire received a letter from his son, 
saying that he would shortly leave Cambridge to 
spend the Easter vacation at Shallow ; news which 
the young ladies received with unrestrained joy. 
I was less joyful. The letter said, moreover, that 
Frank Merry would bring a friend to stay with 
him. I remember that I left the Manor in bad 
spirits, which were destined to be aggravated. The 
following day my uncle was compelled to send me 
to London on a business visit of some duration, 
and I could not even stay to bid my friends good- 
bye. 

So it came to pass that after Kosamund had left 
me in the chimney comer that afternoon, I did not 
see her again until the coming of Sebastian Erie. 



n. 

It was on the fourth of April that I returned to 
Shallow. 

Owing to a slight coach accident, I reached 
home several hours later than I had expected. My 
dear uncle met me in the porch and told me, to my 
unutterable vexation, that Miss Anne had come 
round herself that very morning, escorted by her 
brother, for the purpose of inviting me to an early 
supper. It was now too late to go, I had to sup at 
home ; and I remember to my shame that I made 
the meal a misery, both to my uncle and myself, 
by my ungovernable temper. It was not only that 
I longed to see the lovely Annie again ; I wanted 
to meet Frank Merry. I don't know if it be so 
with all lovers, but I looked forward to making 
the acquaintance of my sweetheart's only brother 
with no smaU amount of dread. 

If he should take a dislike to me, I felt that 
my position was ruined; he was naturally an im- 
portant member of the family, and likely to be in 
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especial favor just now, for he had not been home 
fiince the long vacation. But this was not all; he 
he had brought a young man with him. My jeal- 
ousy knew no bounds ; for three months I had had 
the field to myself — ^more than a friend, I might 
almost say more than a brother ; for a brother can 
after all never be anything else. Now, all would 
be changed : here was a real brother come upon the 
scene ; — ^if that other man had senses, he would of 
course fall in love with Anne : so here was a rival 
lover. During my unlucky absence, the invaders 
would have had time to entirely fill my place. 
These grievances I laid before my uncle, who list- 
ened with his accustomed patience, and finally sug- 
gested that I should ease my mind by going, late 
though it was, to see how matters stood. And to 
the Manor I went. 

Squire Merry was standing near the hall-door 
when I entered; he welcomed me warmly and, 
calling his son, introduced us on the spot. I was 
greatly relieved; Frank Merry was an honest, 
pink-faced young fellow, jovial, stout, sweet-tem- 
pered. I soon saw I had nothing to fear in him. 
Then I glanced round the hall to see if JiSj my 
enemy, were talking to Anne. She sat alonC, be- 
fore the old-fashioned spinnet she played so badly, 
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and was evidently about to sing. My exultation 
knew no bounds. I remember saying to myself : 
" The dolt ! he's no senses after all ! " — and having 
apologized to Mrs. Merry for my absence at supper, 
I hastened to the side of my beloved. 

She had never looked more lovely. Perhaps 
for the very reason that, a moment since, I had 
feared to lose her, and for ever, I now gazed at 
the fair creature with more than ordijiary rapture. 
She received me most graciously, and, putting 
down the roll of music that she held, invited me' 
to sit beside her. The seat was very narrow, I re- 
member, and a piece of her soft muslin dress over- 
lapped my knee. I felt half-way toward Paradise. 
Presently Miss Janet joined us, and I relate with 
n^uch efEect, and some excusable exaggeration, the 
story of my afternoon's misadventure. Thus, be- 
fore I had been in the house ten minutes my 
fears were completely laid aside, and with them 
my bad temper. So plea,sant did I feel, indeed, 
that when the Squire came up and bade his daugh- 
ter prepare some drink for him, I watched her go 
without the least ill-feeling; and, rising myself, 
sauntered across the hall. 

I felt remarkably elated ; my dear Anne had 
received me with evident pleasure; should I not 
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strike while the iron was hot ? Ask her this very 
evening to be my wife ? I should have excellent 
opportunity ; Frank would monopolize the others ; 
nothing could be easier. 

There was a certain little nook in the hall, 
almost an alcove, to the left of the chimney ; here 
we could sit together, unseen; nothing would re- 
main but to speak. And, my head filled with 
these thoughts, I approached the comer in ques- 
tion, as if to view the scene of my coming triumpL 
But just as I was about to enter I heard a voice, 
Bosamund's voice, speaking within. It was Bosa- 
mund's voice, yet with a difference ; here was none 
of her habitual calm, or bitterness, or apathy; her 
words throbbed with an almost passionate fervor. 
I stopped short, and I listened. 

" Wait I " she cried, " wait 1 you give too much ! 
Ton, who have never been ignorant or lonely, who 
have never lived without thought or love, you can 
not understand how I feel. K I were you, I could 
put it in words so : I could say that I had lived all 
my days in a dark, empty room, until my eyes were 
almost blind ; — then you come suddenly and throw 
open the windows of the shining world, and the 
sun spreads its light before my eyes. It is too 
much; it will make me blind again." 
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"Not so," a Toice replied, "for I will shield 
your eyes,"^uid she answered in so soft a murmur 
that I barely heard it : 

"You can not, for you are the light.'' 

To whom was she speaking? I turned the 
corner sharply, and stood before her. 

She was lying deep in the comer of a coudb 
that filled the alcove; and by her side, on the 
sofa's edge, sat a young man whose face was turned 
to hers. As a flashing vision I saw this, for on the 
instant she rose and welcomed me. What followed 
I know not I think she introduced me to Sebas- 
tian Erie — ^maybe I touched his hand, but the re- 
membrance of it all has fled. I felt nothing; I 
was benumbed. Seated beside them, I gazed with- 
out seeing, listened without hearing, spoke with^ 
out knovnng what I said. When the cloud that 
wrapped me had fallen little by little away, I be- 
came conscious that my heart was beating wildly ; 
then I left them, and walked as steadily as I could 
to the one dark comer whence I could see them 
stilL The young man leaned forward again — ^he 
was superbly beautiful — and looked into her face. 
I knew I did not love Rosamund, but when I saw 
the glorious light that filled her eyes as they met 
his, I shivered. Then I was conscious of a new sen- 
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sation. I closed my eyes, and opened them again ; 
I stretched forward eagerly. What change had 
come to Bosamnnd? I had been gazing at her 
all this while, saying to myself, "It is Rosa- 
mnnd ; " and now I felt that it was not ; not Kosa- 
mund as I had known her — ^tangled, wau, and sal- 
low, with snllen eye and thin-pressed lip— a thing 
almost to shrink from in her gaunt and clnmsy 
girlhood. 

Here, thrown back deep among the enshions, 
tracing with listless hand the pattern on the wall, 
I saw her for the first time a woman ; for the first 
time I recognized the snpple grace - of her long 
limbs, the tender youthfnlness of her shape, and 
,saw beauty in her extreme height— which indeed 
only enhanced by contrast the gentleness of her 
form, and rendered more dicrtinctly womanly the 
yielding loveliness of her posture. Now, too, I 
became aware of a bewildering disparity between 
the simple youth of h6r soft -robed figure and 
the ke^n sensibility of her sufiering weary face: 
white, in the midst of her black locks, almost as 
the gownr she wore, and painfully fraught with 
the overflowing passions of her heart. Perplexed, 
hatf-dreaming, I fell to thinking of her as she used 
to look. Rosamund — ^Rosamund — was this she ? 
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Suddenly a voice beside me said : 

" Did you like that song, Mr. Field ? '' 

It was Anne ; she had been singing ; I had not 
known it. She sat down beside me and talked. 
I said to myself: "Edwai'd Field, be happy, you 
are sitting by the girl you love." And I tried to 
think I was in raptures. She prattled on; her 
nonsense tired me. What did I care to know that 
Mrs. Freedom was going to keep a carriage, or that 
Tom Leith was about to marry his cousin ? I was 
trying to hear what Sebastian Erie said to Eos^- 
mund. 

" Tou seem very much interested in Mr. Erie," 
she presently remarked. " Do you think him good- 
looking ? / don^t ! " and she gave a spiteful little 
laugh. ^^Eosamund seems to find him v6ry charm- 
ing. I'm sure it's a blessing she does, for she's 
actually combed her hair every day since he came. 
Poor Eosamundl It's a pity she's po plain." 

^'I don't think so," I said curtly. 

" Not think it's a pity ? Why, that'fr unkind ! 
it's very hard to be so ugly." 

"Tou mistake me,'' I answered. "1/ don't 
think she is plain." 

Miss Anne stared at me. 

" No," I continued. " I think she is beautiful. 
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How could any one be plain with snch eyes and 
such a month ? She has no need of a tongue ; she 
conld make every wish of her heart known with a 
glance or a quiver.'' 

"Mr. Field!" cried Anne, genuinely astound- 
ed. ** Why ! her eyes are like a cow's ; her mouth 
is as wide as papa's ; she's got no complexion ! no 
more figure than a pencil ! Bea/u^ifuL! Why ! — " 
And she gave way to a peal of irritating laughter. 
" Why ! I believe you must be in love with Bosa- 
mund ! " 

" Nonsense ! " I answered hotly ; but my heart's 
blood had rushed into my face. 

Miss Anne, with laughter uncontrolled, slipped 
away. Weak, perturbed, I rose and bade my hosts 
good-night. Miss Anne gave me a mocking curtsey : 

" Tou look pale," she said ; " I hope you will 
feel better to-morrow." 

I moved awkwardly to the door, and was about 
• to open it, when some one ran lightly after me. I 
turned round and saw Bosamund. 

" Good-night ! " she cried ; " I thought you had 
forgotten me!" 

"No," I muttered, "no, never!" 

And when the door had closed behind me, I 
staggered like a blind man down the steps. 
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That night I lay awake for many hours, and, 
when toward morning I fell asleep, it was only to 
continne in my dreams the thoughts that had op- 
pressed me waking. When I came down to break- 
fast, my uncle was alarmed at my appearance; 
and, being persuaded that it was the London air 
ha4 made me so feverish, suggested that instead of 
attending divine service I should take a walk, 
which I gladly did, feeling little disposed to meet 
the Merrys. 

Bat it was a fine day, and, contrary to custom, 
they made a round after church ; returning, as luck 
would have it, by some fields that lay between my 
uncle's ground and theirs. So, on my way home, I 
met them. Anne was the foremost of the party, 
and greeted me with exaggerated affability ; a very 
spruce young beau was by her side, and she tripped 
past me with a little air of triumph that made me 
smile. The Squire and his lady, who came next, 
pressed upon me an invitation to take tea at the 
Manor that afternoon, which I was so weak as to 
accept. Vexed at my easy yielding — for I had, 
not an hour since, determined to keep away — ^I did 
not speak to Janet and Frank, but walked on has- 
tily. 

In the next field I met Bosamund and Sebas- 
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tian Erie: The verj fact of thdr being bo f ar be- 
liind the others inflamed me, and with a bowl 
passed them by. But Bosamund stopped me. 

" Mr. Field ! " she called, « what ails you ? " and 
held ont her hand. Sebastian did likewise. I 
could not refuse to take it We spoke a few 
words, and then I went my way ; no doubt I ap. 
peared foolish, for the reckless happiness that shone 
on the girl's face dazed me. Dir^tly we had 
passed each other, I turned to look after them. 
They came to a little brook, one that I had seen 
Bosamund leap over with ease unassisted ; but now 
she clasped both her hands round his right, as if to 
seek his aid. The action was a bold one, and I was 
startled ; so, I think, was he. He looked down at 
the girl's bent head and fervent hands with a curi- 
ous smile, then put his left arm gently round her 
waist. It was only for an instant, until the brook 
was crossed; but it was enough. The touch had 
been a tender one, and Bosamund had on the in- 
stant raised her face to his, with a flushed and 
trembling joy that she did not even seek to hide. 
. In due accordance with my promise, I went to 
the Manor that afternoon, and found the family 
already seated at the tea-table. My recollections 
of the meal are all centred in Sebastian Erie. 
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V He sat opposite me, in the full light, and I 
Bcanned him narrowly, unruffled even by the frank 
unconsciousness with which he met my inquisitive 
and analytic gaze; for I presumed that his easy 
tolerance of my scrutiny was probably less due to 
modest simplicity than to a perfect appreciation of 
his own rare person. His beauty was beyond ques- 
tion. At first sight I had labelled him effeminate, 
but now I saw my error. I had hitherto only taken 
note of the smooth skin, the delicate features, clear- 
ly cut and almost too refined ; now I seemed to de- 
tect a sign of obstinate, unassailable will in the full 
chin, whose unbroken outline was too well round- 
ed ; shrewd depths of understanding in the clear 
eyes, that were at times too womanly, languishing, 
and tender ; lines of uncommon power and endur- 
ance about a mouth that was often sensuous, and 
far too softly curved. His hand, too, in spite of 
almost feminine grace and expressiveness, was large 
and iron-sinewed ; while the perfect symmetry of 
his agile, vigorous figure, the animal strength of 
his long throat, and the broad brow suggestive of a 
lofty intellect, gave evidence of nothing that was 
not wholly male, and in accordance with the high- 
est type of manhood. He was, without exception, 
the most magnificent creature that ever I set eyes 
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on, and only once did I meet another whose beauty, 
albeit inferior, reminded me of his in the least de- 
gree. This was the matchless poet whose loss we 
newly mourn, George Gordon, Lord Byron; but 
wherein the resemblance lay I cannot exactly tell ; 
for I saw his lordship on one occasion only, and 
then imperfectly, some years after Sebastian's death. 
I have often wondered whether any besides myself 
saw the likeness ; they must have been at Trinity 
about the same time. But indeed I know not why 
I should care to learn. 

Even at that earliest stage of our acquaintance 
I disliked the young man with a rancor unusual 
to me, my aversion increasing almost with the 
minutes I spent in his company. Yet, my admira- 
tion of him was unbounded, and it needed noth- 
ing short of a struggle to deaden my natural lean- 
ing toward him. Sheer active prejudice and con- 
tumacy were indeed all that could keep or man or 
woman from being drawn towaixl a creature so 
lavishly endowed; and as we sat at table, long 
beyond the accustomed hour, fascinated by his 
pel^onality and by the rare charm of his manner, 
I felt that Anne Merry and I alone stood on the 
defensive— that even we were not wholly proof 
against his seductions. 
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I ean now remember nothing of what he said, 
but I know that when he spoke we listened ; his 
conversation was light enough, butv its yery airi- 
ness suited the general mood, and his humor was 
as contagious as it was easy* I never felt less in- 
clined to laugh in my life than I did that day, yet 
I laughed loudly with him; the very lines that 
deepened by his mouth almost to dimples when he 
smiled, made my own stubborn muscles relax in 
sympathy. 

When at length the Squire pulled out his 
watch, it was weU-nigh seven o'clock. 

"Young man, young man," he jestingly cried, 
"if you keep us laughing here and upset the 
household in this wise, we shall have to turn you 
out neck and crop, ay, bag and baggage." Where- 
upon the good gentleman stumped chuckling into 
his room and left us to our own devices. 

The ladies adjourned into the hall, and Sebas- 
tian Erie (who was ahead of me) stepped aside 
when about to follow them, bidding me, with his 
accustomed courtesy, pass first. How I came to 
do it I know not, but I actually took him at his 
word, and, walking boldly throngh the door, 
placed myself by Rosamund. Whatever may have 
been his comment on my want of breeding, I aver 
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that no one was more taken aback by that sadden 
outburst of impudent audacity than I myself ; the 
moment I was seated I began to regret the effront- 
ery and, abashed, fell mute. But Kosamund 
roused me. 

"Mr. Field," she said, gently, "1 see you are 
looking at Anne ; are you jealous because Mr. 
Sebastian Erie is talking to her t Go to her, if you 
prefer it, and never mind me." 

Annel — I had forgotten Anne, and all the 
empty, sickening farce we had been playing 1 One 
moment I looked at iny dear girl, dumbly; had I 
possessed Sebastian's eyes she would then have 
known the truth. 

" I don't want to talk to your cousin," I cried ; 
" I dare say she had far sooner be sitting next that 
pretty yoimg man." 

Bosamund looked at me gravely. 

"I would not use that word — for him. * Pretty ' 
is for a woman." 

" "Well," I retorted, " he is half a woman. What 
does a man want with those white hands, and a face 
as smooth as yours ? " 

She did not answer me, but bent her head very 
low, and pulled a knotted thread out of her gown. 
I saw that I had pained her, and was silenced. 
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Presently, however, without ^ altering her posi- 
tion, she said, quietly : 

« Mr. Field, joyi do riot like him. Why « " 

** Because — " I faltered ; "well, he's very beau- 
tiful, of course ; and I dare say he's very clever, or 
is going to be — ^" 

" Yes," she interposed, still plucking at her 
dress, " when he leaves Cambridge he will write a 
book, and perhaps he vrill go into Parliament^" 

" Oh, I dare say, and be another Eogers, or Mr. 
Pitt come to life again; but, well! — he's what I 
call a dandiprat, that's all." 

Bosamund sat up and brushed the broken 
threads off her knee with a jerk. 

" I don't know what you mean," she said, " but 
if that was an ill word, I can teU you that you don't 
know Mr. — Sebastian— Erie." Whereupon she rose 
and left me with the sound of his name in my ears, 
even as she had uttered it, lingering upon each syl- 
lable with loving care. 

Then I too stood up, and went to a dark cor- 
ner, away from the others, where I might be alone. 
I shall never forget the gloom of that evening. 
According to Sunday custom, no candles had been 
lighted, and Mrs. Merry had fallen asleep in her 
arm-chair. The rest were divided, and talked in an 
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undertone. Kow and again a flame danced np and 
threw a flickering light on pretty Miss Anne, who 
was leaning across Janet's knee, playfully teasing 
her brother ; but when the fire was low I could 
scarce see them, only hear their suppressed giggles 
and provoking whispers. Mrs. Merry was snoring 
loudly; and, from the alcove by the chimnej, a 
word sometimes reached my ear; Sebastian Erie 
was there with Bosamund. 

I think I was nearly asleep when Miss Anne 
crossed the room to sit beside me. 

"You are very quiet," she said in an airy tone; 
" I'm afraid you are not well." 

I assured her that I had not felt better since the 
day I was bom. 

She then proceeded to ask why I had stayed 
away from church, and a dozen other irritating 
questions which proved that the young lady was 
doing her utmost to vex me; it was, in faith, as 
much as I could do not to let her see how well she 
succeeded. She could not fail at length to lay her 
finger on the sore. 

"Do you know, Fm afraid you don't get on 
very well with Mr. Erie," she said. " He likes you 
very much, I know he does ; or your looks rather, 
for of course you have not spoken yet. That is 
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what grieves him — yes, grieves him. Whyl he 
was only saying to me just now that it grieved him 
exceedingly not to please you better. He feels you 
don't like him." 

"Mr. Erie is very kind, Fm sure," I put in 
drily. 

"It's a pity you should not get on," continued 
my tormentor, "since he's so likely to be one of 
the family." She stood up, as she spoke, to shift 
her chair, and having finally adjusted the cushion 
to her taste, reseated herself solidly with a comfort- 
able sigh. Her back was to the fire and she fixed 
her eyes on me; I tried to look indifferent, but 
gathered from the expression of her face that my 
success was small. 

" Of course he's sure to marry Eosamund, any 
one can see that with half an eye. Fm sure it'll 
be very nice for dear Eose. Papa was only saying 
yesterday that it was a most lucky chance ; and 
though I'm sure I wouldn't have Mr. Erie if he 
asked me, of course for Bosamund it's a different 
thing, isn't it ? " 

"Of course," was my reply, 

"Now, I can't see what he sees tq take tQ in 

her ; but then, he's only seen her at her best. She 

happened to be quite neat the day he came — we'd 
6 
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seen to that, yon know — ^and when mamma saw 
that he didn't take to either of ns girls, bnt to 
Bosamnnd, of all things, she gave her three new 
dresses. And papa's just let her have her way, 
and mamma, and all of ns, the whole time, so of 
course he doesn't know yet how perverse she is. 
That's to come. Besides, I should think she'd be 
ashamed to fly into one of her tantrums before him. 
We know what that means, don't we ? " 

"No," I protested, "I don't think I do know." 
" Don't yon ? Well, perhaps yon don't. Of 
course you're a — well, of course she'd be more 
particular when you were there. But I hope 
they'll be engaged before he goes ; mamma leaves 
them alone on purpose, though I'm sure I wouldn't 
talk to one man so long if I was she. He sat by 
her in church, and they knelt on the same stool, 
I'm sure they did, they were so close together. 
I'm sure I don't know what the neighbors thought. 
But it'U be very nice for Eosamund. Why, papa 
was only saying yesterday, he must have got thou- 
sands of pounds." 

Here Frank and Janet, who had been giggling 
very foolishly for some time, suddenly burst into 
a rackety scream of laughter which awoke Mrs. 
Merry, and set the rest of us laughing too; so I 
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was rid of Anne's chatter. Not caring to prolong 
so unpleasant a visit, I pleaded a headache and took 
my leave. But on thp threshold Sebastian Erie 
accosted me and asked, with the genial courtesy 
that distinguished him, whether I would accept of 
his company, as he desired to walk. So I left the 
Manor side by side with my arch enemy. 

This justice I needs must do him; never did 
man give greater proof of native tact or gentle- 
manly breeding. From the moment we left the 
Squire's doorstep until we parted company at my 
uncle's gate, no single word fell from his lips that 
might so much as graze my already sore suscepti- 
bilities. Indeed, when he held out his hand and 
thanked me for the pleasure of my company in 
tones that had the ring of honest truth, I was more 
than softened. Leaning upon the gate, I watched 
him go, his handsome profile cut in relief against 
the moonlit sky; and I said to myself, "What 
wonder is it ? " Indeed, I went to bed in a state 
of sorry vacillation between my dislike of Eosa- 
mund's lover, and my growing regard for a man 
whose rare qualities impressed me more and more. 
We had come to speak of many things in that short 
while, I remember ; from the best cure for a head- 
ache to astronomy, past and future, predestination. 
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and politics. That id to say, he spoke, and I lis- 
tened. " I did bnt walk on my narrow road, catch- 
ing now and again throngh the hedge that divided 
us, a glimpse of the broad and brilliant garden 
where he trod. 

Yes, the more I think of it, the better I remem- 
ber that I did not hate him that night. A simple 
action, accompanying some simple words, had done 
more perhaps toward breaking my prejudice — even 
as a needle splits ice — ^than all his intellectual and 
personal allurements. "We had been talking of the 
past, of our respectiye circumstances and prospects. 
" My father,'' said he, " died when I was a child. 
My mother — I am still in mourning for my 
mother,'' and he bared his head in tranquil rever- 
ence. I can not say how deeply I was touched: I 
too had lost my mother within the year. 

Of a truth, that night I did not hate him. 
But with day enmity, distrust, and fear returned. 

It has often been asserted that man is blind to 
his own shortcomings; but never, I avouch, has 
my besetting fault been hidden from me. I know, 
and I have always known, that no weaker man 
ever walked the earth, none more vulnerable, 
swayed more exactly by the hour of day, more 
miserably insufficient. It was simply because of 
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my inert incapacity to wrestle with what, in the 
poorness of my spirit, I chose to call the decrees of 
fate, that I now remained at home for many a day, 
my pigeon-heart consumed by jealousy and vain 
regrets. I trembled at the sound of my opponent's 
horn, ringing as it did noon and night in my ear ; 
but I chose to tremble, naked and helpless, rather 
than steel myseK against him, and meet him armed 
at least, even if not exactly prepared to take up the 
cudgels. 

Uncle Phillip was naturally surprised at my 
sudden taste for home. I told him I was sickening 
for an influenza, but I don't think he believed me. 
Indeed, he camd up to me one day and said, laying 
his hand on my shoulder: 

"How goes it with you, dear boy, eh? is the 
fair no longer kind ? " and I turned my head away 
from him. 

"Uncle," I replied, "I never loVed Anne 
Merry; I see my folly now, so never fear for 
me.'' What he thought of this confession I know 
not; he pressed my hand silently, and withdrew. 

A day or so later — ^nay, it must have been that 
very morning — the imexpected came upon me in 
the shape of a visit from Mrs. Merry. I was so 
thoroughly taken aback that my manners and my 
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wits left me together. How I received the good 
lady, I know not. By the time I had recovered 
she was already seated in the best arm-chair, her 
pelerine unfastened, and in the midst of upbraiding 
me for well-nigh a week of absence. These were 
the words 1 caught: 

" So Mr. Meiry said to me yesterday, * Matilda,' 
he said, *rd send an invitation to young Mr. Field 
if I was you, for he's what I call a modest young 
man, and not likely to intrude where he feels he's 
not wanted' — ^which, for all that, Mr. Field, my 
dear, I'm sure you never felt with us." 

I hastened to explain, using my handkerchief 
by way of illustration, that nothing save a severe 
cold could have rendered me guilty of such neg- 
lect ; that I was devoted to the family, and would 
never spare myseK where I could in any way oblige 
them. I hoped thus to bring matters to a point, 
presuming that I had not been favored with a drift- 
less visit. 

" Now, how strange that you should say so to- 
day, of all daysl" ejaculated the lady, "when I've 
come a purpose to ask you a favor. You know my 
husband's niece, Rosamund ?" 

"Yes," I replied faintly, fearing that I had 
come in for more than I bargained. ' 
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""Well, and yon know — ^no, yon canH know 
wliat a good-for-nothing trollop it is.'' 

I felt pale; what was she driving at? She 
untied her bonnet-strings, and proceeded with ever- 
increasing agitation : 

" Oh, Mr. Field, if yon only knew what an eye- 
sore and a worrit that girl's been to me, year in, 
year ont, and I always taking her part too against 
Mr. Merry, when he might sometimes have killed 
her— and no wonder. I've had to be as a mother 
to her, and she only my husband's brother's child 
too, none of my flesh. If I lived tiU Doomsday I 
should never forget the night Mr. Merry brought 
the child into my room; it was past ten of the 
clock, and a cloud upon his face such as you never 
saw the like. 'Matilda,' he said, * here's another 
daughter for you,' and he swore. 'Daughter?' I 
cried. 'Yes,' he answered, 'it's Charles's child; 
Charles and his wife are dead.' It was the very 
middle of the Eeign of Terror. And I felt mighty 
sick. I looked at the little black shivering brat, 
and I could a' cried ; you never saw a plainer child, 
and my own all as fair as angels. Then, would you 
believe it, she ran up to me, all travel-stained as she 
was — she was no higher than that table, no one 
would a' thought such a wee codling could grow 
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into the Maypole she is now — and she datched hold 
of my knee with her cold dirty hands, and burst 
out crying with her face in my lap ; and I with a 
nice new poplin on with flowered sprigs that Fd 
had a purpose to please Mr. Merry. * That'll do, 
Miss/ I cried, * and don't you know yon're a very 
naughty child to cry for nothing? Stand up, for 
shame.' And George fell a-laughing, spite that he 
was furious almost to burstmg, with rage at having 
his brother's leayings thrust upon him. ^ The creat- 
ure don't understand a word you say, my dear,' he 
cried, * so I'd just save my breath to blow my broth 
if I was you.' I thought I should a' dropped. 
* Lord preserve me 1 ' said I, * what kind of heathen 
thing have you brought me here ? ' and as I jerked 
her up, a Uttle gimcrack of a crucifix that she wore 
caught into my lace ruffle that had taken me three 
months to work if a day, and tore a whole inch into 
shreds 1 *You bad wicked child,' I cried, *look 
what you've done 1 ' and after giving her the smack 
she deserved, I just pulled the sinful idol off her 
neck and tossed it into the fire. And if you'd seen 
the way the little imp shrieked and wailed in her 
idolatrous tongue, and whalloped me with her tiny 
fists when I drew her from the fire — ^for she'd actu- 
ally put her hands into the fiames for the bauble, and 
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tas got the scar to this day — ah ! Lord Almighty I 
if you'd seen her then, Mr. Field, you'd just know 
what sort of a creature it is.'' 

Here the wretched woman paused and, taking 
out her kercMef , wiped her face. After a while 
— for, choked by indignation, I spoke never a 
word — she continued: 

" You'd pity me, Mr. Field, I know you would, 
if you knew all; but that's not what I'm here to 
say. It's my desire, and Mr. Merry's, to marry 
that girl, and get her off our hands. From the 
very moment that handsome yoxmg gentleman 
came into the house and turned his back on my 
daughters, or as good as turned, I saw that it was 
Rosamund he was after. If I was to die for it, I 
couldn't teU you why — and I don't say as Pm not 
disappointed, between you and me, for he's a likely 
young man, and as rich as the Pope, and I'm sure 
Anne would a' had him if he'd seen where his luck 
lay. But no 1 — ^as I said before, he all but turned 
his back on Anne, and when Bosamund slipped 
quietly to her place at supper — they'd not met be- 
fore — what must he do (he was just sitting down, 
napkin in hand), what must he do but stand up 
and give her a bow fit for a duchess, and never 
take his eyes off her for the rest of the meal, ex- 
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cept when she was loddng at him — ^and, indeed, 
they had it pretty equal, for she's a bold hussy. 
But this was what decided me. He was just laugh- 
ing and telling us one of his fine tales when, look- 
ing up, he catches her staring full at him. And he 
stops short and grows red in the face, and so does 
she, and they sit staring at each other as though 
their eyes couldn't come apart; and when I saw 
this, I said to myself : ^ She shall have a new dress 
to-morrow, and Betsy shall do her hair, and we'll 
treat her like a grown girl, and they'll be engaged 
before the week's out.' " 

More and more wretched, less and less did I 
understand what my visitor wanted of me. At 
last it came out. 

" But the week's passed and gone, and the fort- 
night well-nigh, and nothing happened, and they 
not got a week left to do it in. So I called Frank 
this morning, and I said to him: ^Do you think 
your friend will marry Rosamund ? ' * How should 
I know ? ' says he. Then I asked him to find out 
for me ; but no, he says he won't spy on him. So 
I've just come to you, Mr. Field my dear. Mr. 
Erie likes you; it would be very easy for you to 
find out what he means." 

I stood up. "Mrs. Merry," I cried, "such a 
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thing would be impossible ; yon don't' know what 
you're asking." 

The lady paused an instant in amazement, then : 

** Oh, Mr. Field ! " she cried, " you don't see 
what I mean. I don't want you to ask Mr. Erle^ 
only to find out and tell me. If you only knew 
how I long to see that girl settled ! She shall have 
a dozen new dresses, if that's all — ^but have him she 
must. Money can't be an object to such as he — 
and he loves her for sure ; and as for her, she'd go 
off with him this very night. Miss would, if he 
asked her. As a fact, I don't know but wha,t she 
won't some day ; and a pretty figure we shall cut 
then. After all, it's hardly to be likely perhaps 
that a fine young gentleman like Mr. Erie should 
take such a baggage for his wife; so perhaps he 
don't mean to marry her after all, and a pretty 
sight we should be then. Oh, Mr. Field, don't you 
understand ? " 

Tes, I understood. Pale and cold, struck 
dumb by dawning fears, I nodded my head in as- 
sent. 

"Then you'll help me, won't you? Say you 
will. Find out, if only you can, what he means 
by the girl; and if you think — ^why, we'll just 
have to look out, I suppose — ^though as for Mr. 
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Merry, he'd -give something to be rid of Mad'mo- 
seL Mr. Field my dear, say you'll do it!'' 

" I will," I answered, holding ont a frigid hand. 
"Trust me, Mrs. Merry." And without consider- 
ing whether she intended to take her leave or no, 
I just opened the door, and bade her good-day. 

There is no need to speak of the harassing 
thoughts that were my companiona until I started, 
with the rash impetuosity of an overwrought 
mind, on my fool's errand. 

When I arrived at the Manor, I came upon my 
dear girl and Sebastian pacing the garden side by 
side ; and, slackening speed, I watched them unob- 
served. 

They did not walk like lovers ; but little did I 
reck of their being in body parted ; it was enough 
that in their blended gaze I read their spirits' 
unison. I could not hear the words he spoke, but 
I could see that she drank them in, as if they 
flowed from the very fountain of her life. At 
the end of the terrace they perceived me. Both 
inquired after my health with the utmost solici- 
tude, and I remember that I was stiffly conscious 
of deceit when I replied that I felt better. 

" I came to ask you, Mr. Erie," I added pres- 
ently, "if you would be so good as to accompany 
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me on a short walk." Sebastian assented with 
alacrity. 

"It would give me real pleasure," he said; 
and he looked a^ if he meant it. Then, turning 
to Bosamnnd, he asked for her permission. She 
raised her face to his with a quivering lip: for 
all her uncommon height he was still taller than 
she. 

"Please go, if you wish it," she said; "and 
you can tell Mr. Field what I asked you." 

For an instant he looked at her doubtfully, 
his face lighted by a smile. 

" I will do what you wish ; but do you really 
wish it?" 

*^I wish it very much," replied Rosamund; 
and, ascending the house steps, she bade him not 
forget. 

"What is this you have to tell me?" I asked, 
as soon as we were on the road. Sebastian 
laughed outright. 

"You must forgive me before I answer you; 
for, I tell you in advance, it is no business of 
mine; I shall be giving you the right to think 
me impudent." 

"Never mind," I cried — adding, with an au- 
dacity of purpose that was new to me, " I know 
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whose commands yon obey — ^^ and I looked at 
him. 

He did not look at me. Filled with superior 
indifference, his eyes were following the course of 
a stone impelled by his foot, and the glimmer of 
a smile touched his lips with seeming scorn. 

" I am not in love with Anne Merry," he said. 
The pebble had come to a standstill; he kicked 
it a second time, then pointedly looked at me. 
Strange to say, I was not embarrassed by his gaze ; 
I welcomed the communication as an opportune 
introduction to the purpose I had at heart, for the 
transient temerity born of that purpose had not 
yet forsaken me, and I was in a state of abnormal 
indifference to all else. So I met his eyes openly, 
and answered : 

"Neither am I." 

I confess that I expected him to take his cue ; 
but he did not. He turned his attention once 
again to the road-stones, and finally sent his pebble 
into a ditch. Then we fell to talking, of other 
things. I tried in vain by clumsy persevering 
labor to lead our conversation into the desired 
stream ; but Sebastian was at the helm, and steered 
with caution. 

Utterly exasperated, all tact forsook me. 
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" Have you any idea,'' I blurted out at length, 
with bungling irrelevance, "why Miss Merry de- 
sired you to give me that message?" 

Sebastian smiled as was his wont, but, in spite 
of his accomplished self-^^ommand, his face wore 
for one instant a look of unguarded surprise. He 
had been discoursing at some length upon the 
change of Ministry, and was even then waiting, 
with all deference, to hear my ignorance pass 
judgment on George Canning. But far from 
expressing wonder at my sudden transition of 
thought, he said with tranquil frankness: 

" Our acquaintance is of such short standing, 
that I did not feel justified in doing more than 
deliver the bare message. But, since you wish it, 
I will tell you that Rosamund feared you were 
jealous of ine." 

I made an uneasy attempt at laughing, and 
dropped a step or two behind. Jealous? ay, if 
ever mortal man were jealous of another; and I 
knew, moreover, that he was fully aware of this 
— ^knew that Eosamund's error as to the cause of 
my jealousy was no mystery to him. And I feared 
him. As I said before, I fell back a step or two tliat 
he might not see the effect of his words. He slack- 
ened speed also, and looked at me with passive face. 
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^^ She thought it might ease yon to know that 
I have no admiration for her cousin." 

" It was very kind,'' I mxmibled ; " perhaps you 
will let her know that she is, however, mistaken. 
I have' no admiration for Miss Anne Meny myself ; 
and even if I had, I should never have dreamed of 
seeing a rival there in you." 

Sebastian turned his penetrating eyes on my 
nervous face once more. 

^* Pray do not force upon me the part of am- 
bassador a second time," he laughed. ^^It is a 
character that suits me ill; I am a bad mediator. 
Miss Merry had far sooner hear what you may 
have to tell her from your own lips." 

« That is not true ! " 

I jerked these words out loudly, but with the 
valor of the cur that slinks back quaking even as 
he barks, and thinks, because his tail is not actu- 
ally between his legs, that the world sees him 
wag it. 

Sebastian halted and looked at me from head 
to foot, drawing his lower Up slightly from within. 

" You are modest," he said. 

"Not at all," was my answer. "But Pm not 
a gudgeon, thank God 1 " 

This time my heart beat heavily with the con- 
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sdousness that I had gone too far ; I would have 
given much to recall my words, or at least the 
injk)lence of tone' in which they were uttered. He 
did not speak. 

Presently, when we reached a stile, I broke the 
formidable silence. 

" Shall we cross this field," said I, " or walk on 
to Beeching by the road ? " 

For all answer Sebastian scaled the stile, and, 
resting one knee upon the cross-plank, leaned to- 
ward me over the top bar. I had aheady one 
foot on the board — we were undesirably face to 
face. 

" What do you want with me ? " he said. " You 
have tried many times to rouse my blood. You 
dislike me ; 1 am not a gudgeon, either, as you 
put it. Yet I should hardly have taken notice of 
your antagonism had you not courted attention." 

I opened my mouth, but no words came. It 
was he that answered: 

"My friendship for Rosamund Merry — ^is that 
the grudge you bear me ? " 

"Friendship!" I sneered. We were now in 
such deep water that my timorous senses no longer 
vadllated round the pole of caution. " No, I don't 
grudge you your friendship, as you choose to call 
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it; I resent the veil under which you hide it. 
D'you think me bo blind I can't see through it ? " 

He shifted, and knelt upon the other knee. 

"You mistake me strangely," he said in the 
most serene of tones. " I should not have chosen 
to speak of this, I confess ; but since I follow your 
lead, you will certainly acquit me of presumption. 
You think I am in love with Rosamund. I am not." 

"Good God I" I cried; and, wheeling round 
toward the road, I thrust my twitching hands into 
my pockets, and gave vent to my disgust in a long- 
drawn whistle. When I faced Sebastian Erie again 
he was seated on the stile, holding his foot with 
one hand, and resting his chin upon the other. I 
had made too sharp a pirouette to escape catching 
sight of his derisive dimples, and my pride received 
a prick. 

"I am not a liar," he said, "in spite of your 
calling on the Almighty to witness the fact. No" 
— ^and he raised his hand as if to check the words 
that were on my tongue — " I bear you no ill-wilL 
I understand your incapacity to believe what is to 
you incomprehensible. Man is only too apt to 
judge others according to himself, forgetting that 
Nature is a good workman, and seldom deals in 
duplicates." 



I 
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"That doesn't follow," I broke in warmly; "a 
Sevres vase and a toby-jug can both hold small- 
beer!". 

"Certainly," laughed Sebastian, "but they carry 
their contents with a difference. It is, besides, un- 
likely that they should both come to be filled at 
the same tap. It does not follow, because you love 
a woman, that I should do likewise." 

"No," I cried. "Neither does it follow, bo- 
cause you donH love a woman, that you should act 
a lie in the face of the W(»*ld, of Heaven, and of 
her. When a man pays such attentions to a 
woman as you have done to Bosamund Merry, 
he either loves her, or he is no gentleman." 

Sebastian drew in his Up, and his nostrils quiv- 
ered almost imperceptibly. That was all. 

"Another man," said he, dispassionately, " would 
have made you pay dearly for some of those hot 
words. But I will forget them for Rosamond's 
sake, since it was for her sake you spoke so rashly. 
I do not wish to be at enmity with any one she 
holds dear; you have been kind to her; she has 
told me so, many times, and heor gratitude to you 
is deep.^ You love her, and she interests me above 
every other womq^. Let us keep the peace for 
her sake. If you only knew how thoroughly self- 
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built is your condemnation of me, your enmity and 
your prejudice wojild take wing together. Again 
I tell you that I do not love her ; nor have I ever 
pretended to do so. This, on my honor. I have 
not denied that she interests me, as I said before, 
more than any other woman. The interest is mu- 
tual. From the moment our eyes met I knew that 
we were in sympathy. She has told me a great 
deal — more than any living creature has told me 
yet ; on the other hand, for all her mind's anarchy, 
she has understood me. She is a remarkable girl, 
as unfortunate as she is gifted ; and if I have been 
able to effect an opening, however slight, in the 
dense waU of ignorance, neglect, and misery against 
which her darkened soul beats itself to death, I will 
be thankful. But it remains for the man who loves 
her to widen the breach, and finally to give her 
spirit liberty." 

He hardly seemed to be addressiug me; his 
widened eyes were fixed upon the ground, and I 
felt a gentle tremor in his voice. We were very 
still ; but not within, assuredly. I looked at his 
beautiful face, and I feared that he was acting, 
mocking me — ^mocking me cruelly — ^for the work 
he bade me do was done. He himself had been the 
first ray to pierce through the darkness of Boear 
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mund's heart ; he himself had filled its emptiness^ 
broken the fetters that almost kept it from beatings 
given her life, and a lifers aim. Nay, he had done 
more : he had bound it anew in chains of her own 
choosing, almost of her own forging — chains that 
mnst last a^ long as life itself. 

No words came to my aid. I was glad when 
some laborers approached to cross the stile. When 
they had passed, Sebastian leant over once more. 

" You do not trust me," he said. 

"No," was all my answer. 

" I have assured you that I do not stand between 
you and your love; what do you require further ? 
The interest that Bosamund has shown in me is 
gimply the natural turning of a lonely heart toward 
the first that gives it sympathy. More lies be* 
bind — ^for you." 

" Just goodness 1 " I cried ; " do you think that 
it is for myself I care ? Do you think I could not 
fight for her, if it lay between you and me % She, 
she has all my fears. I don't care what becomes of 
me, and I don't care a damn what becomes of you, 
save that your life is hers. She loves you, and you 
know it. You have seen it in her eyes, you have 
heard it in her voice, felt it in the clasp of her 
hand ; Heaven knows, I don't, how you know it. 
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Her^veiy Bonl is in your keeping — ^and yon turn 
from tliis, you tell me ? and you expect me to be- 
lieve it J Yqu, wLo have been gifted with every- 
thing in perfection, do you mean to tell me that 
you have no heart ? If the devil had pinched it to 
a cinder, he would have left other marks upon 
you I " 

Sebastian looked at me curiously. 

" Love," he said, " has made a madman of you. 
Do you take me for a play-actor — counterfeiting 
indifference that I may lead your hopes a dance, 
and in the fifth act carry off the bride ? This is 
foolery I There are some things I find it hard to 
speak of; but since nothing else avails, listen! 
From her deathbed, these are the words my mother 
wrote to me : * Sebastian,' she said, * God has given 
you beauty and wealth ; for these thank Him, and 
husband both that they may serve you. But for 
the rest, offer no thanks to the Unseen till a flower 
has sprung from every seed placed in your keep- 
ing ; and your garden is well sown. Look always 
to the highest, and do not hinder your upward path 
by stooping ; choose rather at all times that which 
is above you, and rise with your surroundings. Re- 
member this. Kemember, too, that it is in the pow- 
er of woman to make or mar a man. Itemember 
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that you were made by One Greater than yon. Ke- 
member that death is only terrible when it means 
annihilation. Let not your grave be dug in the 
earth only, but in the hearts of a thousand thou- 
sand ; and out of the life God gave you make anoth- 
er, the true life — one that shall endure and have its 
power felt by man unto the latest generation/ " 

Here he paused a lengthy while. 

" Now do you understand ? " said he at last. 

"Perhaps,*' I answered. 

"Think it over; you will see I cannot marry 
[Rosamund.'' 

I leaning over the stile, he with his back against 
it, we were both facing the sloping meadow; and 
now, on the brow of the hill, beautiful against the 
reddening sky, we saw her come, our Rosamund, 
with a baby girl clinging to her skirt. If Sebastian 
lived, no doubt he would remember all, even as 
I do. 

The deep, clear tones of her voice, gently tuned 
for baby ears, came to us distinctly across the silent 
mead: 

" Mrs. Garsome — ^is that your mother's name ! " 

" Iss ! " sobbed the child, " Missis — Da-alsem." 

" And you live where there is a big tree, and a 
pond with two ducks in it i " 
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" Thlee duts." 

" Oh, three dacks ; and what else ? '^ 

" And Tot is in the da-ardin." 

" Trot ? is that your dog ? " 

" Iss ; he do lun apter pader^s tart/* 
. " Oh, now I think I know 1 Your father is the 
carrier at Beeching, isn't he ? " 

^^ Iss," sobbed the child again ; then Rosamund, 
stooping low, drew the tiny figure toward her, and, 
smiling, wiped the tears from the baby face. 

"*We shall soon be there!" she cried; and they 
turned toward the copses that lay to our left. Still 
the clear voice reached us — 

"Do you know, baby, I think this basket was 
veiy much too heavy for your little arms!" 

"Iss," said the child, her sobbing almost over- 
come, " Maly had dot to tally it, and Maly Ian to 
speat to Lobert, and see nebber tame bat, so baby 
had dot to tally the bastit." 

We heard no more ; talking together thus, they 
entered the little copse. 

Sebastian had walked a few steps into the field, 
and was looking steadfastly after her. Suddenly 
he turned to me; there wa^ in his eyes the last 
gleam of a light he could not on the instant quell. 
" I think," said he, " that if you will excuse me, we 
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will here part company. But tell me first if you 
are satisfied." 

«Tes," I replied. 

" There is a ^ but ' in your voice ; what more do 
you require?" 

" To know," I cried, " that you are honest 1 " 

Standing erect, with head thrown back and lips 
firmly set, he fixed his eyes on me with such a 
gaze that my face reddened and my eyelids fell for 
very shame. He spoke never a word, but when I 
looked up again in timid curiosity, raised his hat, 
bowed lower than need be, and went after Eosa- 
mnnd; leaving the scorn of his lips imprinted with 
rankling clearness in my mind's eye. 

I stood awhile absorbed in my wretchedness; 

then, acting on a sudden impulse, ran quickly in 

pursuit, straight through the little copse; and, 

turning the comer, came close upon them in the 

lane beyond. But I went no further. They were 

.walking side by side, Bosamund with the basket, 

Sebastian bearing the baby in his strong arms. 

The little girl, whose sorrow now was turned to 

gladness, fiung her arms round his neck and kissed 

him, leaning over his shoulder the next moment, to 

clap her hands in baby glee as she looked over the 

hedges. Bosamund fell back a step, and softly 
8 
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pressed her lips against the child's ; and it was thus 
they passed ont of my sight. 

I turned on my heel and ran swiftly to the 
Manor, where I found the delectable Anne toast- 
ing her feet at the hall fire, while she turned ov^ 
the pages of the ^^ Lady's Magazine." 

" Ah, Mr. Field I " she cried, " I'm the only one 
at home. Do sit down and have a roast, yon must 
be frozen." 

" Not at all," I replied impatiently, " it's quite 
hot out of doors." 

^'Is it? Now you think that, I suppose, be- 
cause you're hot-blooded. It's strange we should all 
be so different. "Why 1 I can't live without a fire 
right into the summer sometimes." 

I cut her short with some haste: ^^Is your 
brother not within?" 

" Oh yes, he's in X he's in his room, if you want 
him. But," she added, in a whisper, holding the 
last fashion-plate against her mouth by way of a 
screen, " you'd better take care. He's got a fine fit 
of the sulks!" 

Howbeit, Frank received me with a good-humor 
that showed his looks did not belie him. 

" That's right," he cried ; " shut the door and sit 
down. Got your pipe i " 
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** No," I answered, " IVe only come to ask yonr 
aid in rather a difScnlt matter. It's pejrhaps no 
business of mine, but here it is. Tour cousin — ^^ 

" Confusion I " cried he, " that's it, is it 1 some 
more of ma's flummery? I say, I've had enough 
of that, d'you hear ? Ma at me all the morning, 
and Anne brangling and squabbling the whole 
afternoon. Don't you begin too. I tell you I don't 
know if he means to marry her or not — so there's 
an end of itl" 

"Excuse me," I interposed, "you're too hasty, 

I—" 

" Just let/ me have it out, can't you ? I tell you, 

I'm not going to have him stuck down to any of 
the girls — ^no 1 He's worth all of them, and all of 
us too, ten times over. And as for Miss, she's not 
fit more than to sew his buttons on. I'll tell you 
what — ^but, for goodness' sake, don't tell on jne. 
He saved me once. Fd let them lick me clean out 
of every farthing, somehow; it was a devil of a 
ca^e. If it hadn't been for him, I swear I don't 
know how it 'ud have ended. His room was next 
mine, and we'd spoken sometimes. He came in to 
me one evening — ^had heard me ramping — ^I was as 
wil4 as a hysena — said he'd heard me groan ; I dare 
say. And I told him all, and he paid every penny. 
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I don't call him my friend — ^how can I ? I'm not 
worth that. But he's let me stick to him ever 
since. And when I found he'd got nowhere to 
go, and begged him to come along with me, he did. 
And I'll be damned if I'll stand by and see him 
clogged ! " 

" Fm glad to hear you say that," cried I ; 
^^ we're on the same side. I don't want him to 
marry Rosamund any more than you do. "What's 
more, I'm sure he never will. But yon'll allow 
that he doesn't treat her as a man should treat a girl 
he doesn't mean to marry; and I wish you'd just 
take him away, that's alL" 

Frank, who had opened his codfish mouth wider 
at every word of mine, now shut it with a snap. 

" Confusion 1 d'you mean to say — " 

" Yes," I interposed, " I mean to marry Rosa- 
mund myself." 

His mouth opened wider. 

" Of all the fools — I " he began, but I checked 
him. 

" Never mind what you think of me. I want 
to marry Rosamund, and the sooner your friend 
leaves this place the better for him, for her, and 
for me. .It may be too late already, for all I 
know." 
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He drawled out another long "Confusion! — 
All right," he said, "we'll be off to-morrow. To 
tell the truth, I was beginning to find Miss Yixen 
rather too much for me. He'U understand if I 
say Anne and I have split past glueing. And it'll 
be all the same to ma. So long as Bosamund 
marries sorne one^ it might be old Harry himself, 
for all she cares." 

I was opening the door, but reclosed it. 

"Look here," I said, "Pd rather you kept 
what I told you to yourself." 

"All right," grunted Frank, "but seize me if 
I see why ! " 

On my way home I met Sebastian and Bosa- 
mund. We did not speak, and they barely roused 
the^^lves sufficWy to return my greeting. I 
watched them out of sight; I could afford to 
look upon them now almost without bitterness; 
and when their forms had faded into the grey 
twilight, I turned homeward with a light heart, 
for I thought I should never see them side by 
side again. 



m. 

DuEiNG the course of the following monung, 
I received a very ill-spelt note from Mrs. Meny, 
who informed me of the sndden departure of her 
SOD, adding that she would be pleased to see me 
at tea. 

I found her seated in the drawing-room, stiff 
and trim, in the shiniest of silks, a set of cameos, 
and a London turban. The young ladies, decked 
out in cherry-colored crape and spangled ribbons, 
were beside her ; and the best china set was spread 
before them on a gold-legged table. 

Mrs. Merry drew me aside. 

" It's all over, Mr. Field my dear, as I feared, 
and no need to have troubled you after all. When 
Frank told me that he and his friend were going, 
I thought I should 'a dropped, I was so sore. As 
I was just telling the girls, it's a mighty blessing 
that a piece of good luck has come just in the 
very nick of time to drown my disappointment." 
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"And what is that?" I asked, with genuineT 
interest, for I was inqnisitiye to know the cause 
>f this unwonted pomp. 

"Ah 1 I knew you would feel for me," smiled 
the lady ; " the fact is, we're expecting a visitor — 
3ir Eichard Trippet, the richest man in the county, 
5nly twenty-six, and just had the good f orhme to 
lose his father. Quite a lovely young man, Mr. 
Field my dear — and a most elegant Italian villa, 
%nd next to no relations. Anne met him at Mrs. 
Freedom's." 

Herewith the good lady puckered her face with 
I copious smile, and gave me the most genteel 
yi winks. I was saved from more by the arrival of 
the intended victim. Sir Eichard Trippet was 
rery small and very plain, with hair and skin all 
yi a color, as if he had been washed with weak 
tea ; his mouth was pmk, and his eyes a dissolved 
blue. I turned away with some amusement and 
1. good deal of disdain from the " lovely man " ; I 
iid not know that Kature, in compensation, had 
filled the uncomely casket with much good ; in- 
deed, no one would have guessed that so mean 
%nd timorous a body could hold so generous and 
large a heart. 

For some while after his arrival I was left to 
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take care of myself. I might have found ample 
^itertamment in watching Miss Anne/ who seemed 
bent on displaying every one of the charms that 
Nature had bestowed on her and Art perfected — 
failing, however, through over-zeaL Out of every 
ten words spoken, nine were hers; and she kept 
up an incessant perambulating and shifting of 
seats, as if to eidiibit the graces of her person in 
every possible change of attitude and movement 
I did not marvel that Sir Richard's eyes wandered, 
as often as they dared, to the more restful pretti- 
ness of Janet. 

But I was in no mood either for seeking or 
finding amusement. My mind was sadly filled 
with thoughts of my dear girl. Where was she ? 
and how did she bear this sudden parting? 

Anne presently beckoned me to her side, and 
poured me out a cup of tea very prettily. She 
always made the most of these little feminine 
graces when in the presence of men, although at 
other times she did not scruple to leave the teapot 
in her mother's hands. 

" You don't mind my serving you so late, do 
you ? " she said ; " I always look upon you as one 
of the family." And she fell to talking of divers 
things, while the liberated baronet devoted him- 
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self to her sister. But Anne very soon became 
aware of this, and skilfully killed two birds with 
one stone. 

" I wonder where Rosamund is," she cried. 
"Who has seen her since dinner? Jenny, dear, 
would you mind going to her room?" 

So Janet was for the moment banished; and 
Sir Richard had to pay the necessary attentions 
to his would-be mother-in-law. 

" You'll be surprised to see Rosamund," whis- 
pered Anne to me ; " she looks dreadful, she really 
does. I'm sure I wouldn't take on so if I was 
she. Why, there are men enough ! — ^though, for the 
miatter of that — ^well, we won't be unkind. But I 
really think he might have asked her, don't jrou ? 
Poor Rosamund 1^ I suppose she counted on it." 

" I suppose no such thought ever entered her 
head," I answered sharply. 

*^ Hush 1 not so loud ; but really I think he 
was rather unkind, don't you ? I thought she 
was going to faint when he said good-bye; she 
couldn't even follow them to the gate as we did. 
And, you know, I don't believe he cared for her 
one bit, not one bit. You should have seen how 
gay he was 1 I believe he was taking her in all 
the time." 
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Here Janet returned. 

^^ KoBamund is not well," she said timidly ; 
" don't ask her to come down, Anne." 

But Anne rang the belL "Now isn't this 
ridiculous, mamma ? What's the use of giving 
way so ? " and she sent a servant to bid Rosamund 
come down immediately. " It won't do the child 
any good," she added, " to mope up there. She'll 
be all the better for a cup of tea." 

So Eosamund came down, and Anne made 
room for her on the sofa where we sat. 

" Come now," she said, " that's right. How 
do you feel ? Tou really frightened me this morn- 
ing) 7^^ really did ; and she doesn't look much 
better now— does she, Mr. Field ? " 

I looked up in passive obedience. All the joy 
I had thought to feel at seeing her alone again, 
was gone when I beheld the fresh lines of suf- 
fering about her tightened mouth, and the half- 
cjosed eyes surrounded by purple rings. She did 
not speak; with immovable face she sat like an 
effigy of sorrow, clasping her long thin hands 
together in her lap. 

" By the way," suddenly exclaimed Miss Anne, 
^^ cheer up, Rosamund I I've got something to tell 
you. I'd forgotten all about it. How very fool- 
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ish, to be sure 1 I asked him^ you know, at the 
gate if he hadn't a message for you. ^ You're 
very kind,' he says, ^ I had meant to give one to 
your sister ' (which wasn't what I call polite), * but 
since you offer, tell your cousin — '" 

She paused. Bosamund had raised her face 
with a flush of expectancy, but no more came. 
Anne buried her head in her hands, bit her lips, 
sucked her fingers, looked at the ceiling, rocked 
ta and fro, and finally clapped her hands with 
impatience. 

" Dear me 1 " she cried, " I've forgotten ; this 
is too ridiculous. It was something about — Oh ! 
I think I — ^yes, wait a minute — ^he said— teU 
your cous — ^why ! bless me 1 " and after another 
pause, she tossed her curls and waved her lit- 
tle hands. "It's all gone*; every word clean 
forgotten 1 Whatll you do to me, eh ? It's very 
dreadful, Eosamund, isn't it ? " 

Bent on sparing my poor girl by drawing away 
the attention of the others, I suddenly addressed 
Sir Richard, and kept up a rapid flow of conversa- 
tion, startling everybody by my sudden volubility. 
Eosamund had said never a word, only turned a lit- 
tle, with her back to Anne, stroking her hands piti- 
faUy. 
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But Anne was not to be baffled. ^^ Ah, Bosa- 
mund 1 " she cried, " you have no tea : let- me see" 
— and one by one she took up all the empty enps 
that lay within her reach, and scanned them nar- 
rowly. 

^* One minute, Mr. Field 1 excuse my interupt- 
ing you, but will you, please, pass me that cup- 
that one there, with the chip I " And, having filled 
it, she pushed it toward Rosamund. 

" There 1 " she cried, " that will make up for the 
message, Eosie; it's the very cup your departed 
Sebastian drank out of yesterday ! " — ^and she burst 
into a peal of laughter. 

Rosamund stood up, and made a few steps 
toward the door; then suddenly, and to the sur- 
prise of every one (there was now no sound in the 
room save Anne's mocking laughter), she spread 
out her hands, and with a low moan fell forward 
across a seat, her whole body shaking with the 
strength of her sobs. I rose, and in the face of all 
I cried, " For shame, Miss Anne ! " 

The young lady turned scarlet 

"Mamma," she* said, "let us go into another 
room. Mr. Field would like to be left alone with 
Rosamund;" and, passing her arm through Mrs. 
Merry's, mother and daughter swept out of the 
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room together, followed by their embarrafised visit- 
or and Janet (who stooped to stroke her cousin's 
head as she passed, Anne being well out of 
eight). 

Then the doors were closed upon me. I looked 
on in mute despair, for I knew I could not help 
her ; and what would she think if she turned and 
saw me standing by, a silent witness of her grief ! 
I dared not face Anne again, so I trod as softly as I 
could to the window, opened it with little noise, 
and stepped out on to the terrace. 

As luck would have it, the Squire was even then 
approaching the house-door. 

" Hey, the devil 1 " he called, " what's this 
now i " 

I felt that I was cutting a very poor figure ; 
and, remembering an old precept of my father's, 
that the cleanest way out of a scrape was to tell the 
truth, as spinners of lies often wove their own nets, 
I simply told the Squire what had passed. He 
puckered his mouth askew. 

" Damn I " he said, " a woman don't soon forget 

that sort of thing. It's all over with you there, 

my blade. Gad, I'm sorry; you've a good heart, 

like your uncle — ^too good; there was no need to 

put your foot in it for that French rebel. But 
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come along with me, and let's see the extent of 
the damage." 

So I followed him, by a back entrance, to his 
private room. We had not been there long, when 
the wail of angry voices reached us from the hall. 
The squire gave me a portentous wink, and grinned. 

" They're at it ; come, let's see what we can do. 
Keep clear of Mad'mosel, and we'll stick you on 
your legs again. I hope I can manage a parcel of 
women." 

With a parting grin he opened the door ; bnt, 
once on the threshold, his whole physiognomy al- 
tered. A foreboding and awe-inspiring frown 
fretted his brow; his fists were clenched, almost 
trembling with ire, and he bellowed forth in bo- 
vine tones that well-nigh filled the hall: 

" To hell with your caterwauling, you gaggle ! " 
stringing together in addition a pretty list of names 
well calculated to plant terror in the breast of wom- 
an. The wailing ceased. 

« Out with it I " swore he, " what's to do ? " 

Mrs. Merry stood up and pointed to her pros- 
trate daughter. Anne was indeed in violent hys- 
terics.^ 

"What's to do, Mr. Merry? Whafs to do? 
Look at your child I Her prospects mined, I tell 
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yon — ^ruined 1 Sir Bichard gone off with no more 
than a hanghtj bow, bat a shake of the hand to 
Janet, and a ^Kemember me to yonr cousin P 
Yes, to her ; and all along of her — a beggar that 
lives here on charity — ^and that nngrateful goin^- 
pig of a yonng Mr. Field, who deserves to marry 
her, which I hope he may, and be rightly pnnished, 
though I was to die at the wedding V^ 

Here Janet, who alone was aware of my pres- 
ence, approached her mother. 

"Mamma,'' she said timidly, "take careP' 

And when Mrs. Merry caught sight of me, she 
set np a most terrible screech, which sent the 
Squire rolling with laughter and effectively turned 
Miss Anne's hysterics into the purest of giggles. 

When the good gentleman had somewhat recov- 
ered he delivered a comprehensive lecture, teaching 
Anne that it was never safe to exhibit much spirit 
bef oi« an intended husband ; me, that it was even 
more dangerous to risk one's position in a family 
by befriending the skeleton in the closet. And he 
bade us shake hands all round ; which we did, but 
with very bad grace, and war oozing out of the tipa 
of our fingers. 

" And now about Mad'mosel," said the Squire ; 
"where is she? Fetch her, Janet." 
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I here sought to take my departure, but he de- 
tained me ; he had a packet for mj uncle, and de- 
sired me to wait for it. Anne crossed to where I 
sat, and took a spill off the mantel-shelf. Her 
back was turned to me, and she said in tones that I 
alone could hear: 

" You'd better stay ; there's going to be a scene ; 
she'll need her champion." 

Then she returned to her seat, and fixed her 
glittering eye on me, smiling slightly with a cruel 
mouth. And a great dread crept over nie, an in- 
stinctive certainty that this cat-girl was waiting to 
spring upon me at the very first word I might 
speak in favor of her cousin ; for she had guessed 
my secret, and probably knew as well as I that 
nothing could be surer death to my hopes than the 
betrayal of it to Bosamund in her present state. 
So I resolved, cost what it might, to hold my 
peace. 

When Bosamund appeared among us, I stood 
up and leaned against the chimney on the darkest 
side. She was in a wretched plight, bereft of aU 
X5ontrol, miserably trembling, her dear face still 
stained with tears ; and I looked away, for it was 
more than I could bear. The Squire laughed 
heartily. 
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" Eh, Miss Mop 1 you'd be worth sixpence an 
hour in the fields, to scare the birds away." 

"Mr. Merry, Pm surprised that you should be 
laughing," whined his wife. " / call it a crying 
sight — and a new dress, tool I'll catch you in 
good clothes again, you heathen I OfE with it to- 
morrow, and rumple and crumple as you will in 
your old rags, you may scream before you get an- 
other. Once and for all, Mr. Merry, I've had 
enough of wild-cats about the house ; you must put 
the girl out to work. She'll ruin us all before she's 
done. Lord Almighty ! I don't know what Tve 
done to deserve this 1 " 

"You talk of impossibilities, Matilda," inter- 
rupted the Squire. "I'm not over fond of the 
French piece myself ; but I said I'd feed and house 
her, and stay here she shall till the day she's mar- 
ried." 

"Married?" screamed Mrs. Merry, "married? 
Look at her, and show me the fool that 'ud buy 
such a bargain I" 

Miss Anne, who had been examining her nails 
for the last five minutes, suddenly leaned forward, 
and after staring through me awhile, as she might 
have stared at a blank wall, devoted herself once 
again to her finger-tips. 
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" If you want her married, Mr. Merry," mean- 
while pnrsued his lady, "take my advice. Send 
the girl to work at the farm, or make a kitchen- 
maid of her, and perhaps one of onr men '11 take 
a fancy to her. If you think I'll ever try to make 
a genUemarUa wife of her again, you're mistaken ; 
I tell you I won't, and that's gospel truth." 

I looked at Bosamund, and I thought she did 
not hear; she was leaning upon a side table, some 
way back, with her face in her hands; and she 
seemed so still that I hoped she was gradually re- 
covering her self-command. 

" Gad, Matilda," chuckled the Squire, " I can't 
see that you've done much that way." 

" Can't see, can't you, Mr. Merry 1 " whined his 
spouse, " carCt you % " (After the manner of many 
couples, this worthy pair made it a point of honor 
never to be one in temper; it was ever up and 
down, like a pair of scales.) "And what more 
would you have me do ? * Didn't I get her to look 
decent % didn't I deck her, and put her best side 
outi and tell lies about her? and leave her alone 
^th him-which I couldn't do more, seeing they 
were together from the moment they got up till 
they went to bed at night ? Did ever woman do 
more to make a man marry a girl ? I was a mighty 
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fool to try and sell sucli a decked kettle. And for 
all that I thonght at one time he was hooked, I Bee 
now plain enongh that he was jast having a nice 
little game, as jonng men are apt to do with girls 
that aren't worth their food. Pd catch him treat- 
ing a daughter of mine so ; it's as good as saying, 
* She's not fit to be a gentleman's wife, so I'll 
even have my fling, and let who will take her 
afterl'" 

I stood up and made a step forward, for I saw 
what was coming. 

Bosamnnd had been listening to every word 
with a deathly stiUness, her hands strained against 
her heart, her white f ^e stretched f orward,Trri. 
bly intent. 

At the last words she sprang suddenly upon 
Mrs. Merry and held her down with passionate 
strength, glaring upon her with eyes distended by 
rage, and clenched teeth gleaming between her thin- 
drawn lips. The poor lady "ised a piercing shriek, 
which Anne faintly echoed, clutching, sick with 
fright, at the back of her chair. 

"Say those words again," groaned Eosamund, 
in a hoarse, vibrating voice. "Say those words 
again, you wicked woman; all again, that I may 
understand." 
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" George 1 '* gasped the lady for all answer, 
"Gteorge! save me! she will kill me, save mel" 
and the Squire, roused from his amazement, seized 
Rosamund by the waist, wrenched her oflE his wife 
with a cruel jerk, and flung her like a dog upon 
the floor. 

For an instant all was stilL My heart gave an 
agonizing leap, then I thought it ceased beating; 
my face was wet and cold, and I leant for support 
against the chimneypiece. My eyes saw nothing 
but the still body of my dear love, and all around 
was grey emptiness. Suddenly a little stream of 
blood began to trickle slowly from under her cheek ; 
she had fallen with her head against a carved stool. 
I took her in my arms, and lifted her to the sofa ; 
Janet, too, was there, and we rubbed her hands and 
wiped the wound. 

"Eosanjimdl" I cried, forgetting all but her, 
" Rosamund, my dear girl, look up 1 " 

She stretched out both hands, her eyelids quiv- 
ered, and her lips smiled faintly. " Sebastian," she 
said. I looked at Janet. 

" Call her— you." 

Janet kissed her forehead, calling her gently. 
Suddenly she sat up and pressed her eyes. *^ Ah, 
Mr. Field," she murmured, " is it you % " and she 
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gave me her liand. " Tell me, you are kind, is it 
true what she said J — ^that I am not fit? that he 
scorns me?" 

" No," I replied, " it is not true ; he holds you 
in high esteem." 

** Tell me," she said again, " tell me what they 
meant. I hardly heard; I could not understand. 
But was he only good to me because she made 
him? and did she try to make him marry me? 
Oh, shame ! Tell me what she meant ! " 

" Let it be, Miss Eosamund I " I promptly an- 
swered, ^^ think no more of it. She's a mad old 
woman, and she doesn't mean a word she says." 

I say again, I had forgotten all save Eosamund ; 
but suddenly I was startled by a little cry of anger 
and a well-known titter. I jumped to my feet, and 
faced my forgotten audience, 

" Mr. Edward Field," quaked forth Mrs. Merry, 
" you'll oblige me by never looking at me again I " 

"Hey, my smart fellow!" swore the Squire, 
"there's Mrs. Merry, and there's the door. Ask 
pardon, or I throw you out I" 

"Sir," I answered coldly, "Pm sorry I was 
such a fool as to forget where I was, and I cer- 
tainly ask Mrs. Merry to excuse the carelessness 
which allowed her to overhear me. If yop want 
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more, Tm sorry I can't oblige you. Gbod even- 
ing." I bowed with extra ceremony, and was half- 
way toward the door when Anne exclaimed: 

" Papa I you're not going to waste this chance ? 
Let him take his ^ dear girP away with him, and a 
blessing with her." 

" By G — ," cried the Squire, ^^ there'B truth in 
thatl Young man, you've chosen to defend my 
niece at the risk of so much already, that you de- 
serve some reward. Take her as a free gift. From 
this day forth, I tell you, the scullery and the yard 
shall break her fine spirit ; take her now, or wait 
and make the drudge your wife; it's all one to 
me. I only remember that you call yourself a 
gentleman." 

A wild and radiant hope spread before me like 
a sunlit cloud. Should I indeed take her from this 
bondage? although without her love, to be her 
shield, her protector ? And I made a step toward 
her ; but even then my dream-cloud fled. She had 
recoiled as far from me as possible, clutching hold 
of the sofa's end. 

" You too ? " she cried. " I thought you were 
kind! Go away! I will sleep in the pigsty; I 
will work till I die, but I will never marry you ! " 

" Never fear. Miss Rosamund," I cried, gulping 
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down my anguish. " Yom thonght right ; I am 
your friend, and I never want to be anything else. 
Who said I wanted to many you ? There's not a 
bit of truth in it! But, if ever you should feel 
lonely, or want help, remember me. God knows 
I would help you if I could." 

And I crept home with a load of grief upon me, 
such as I had never borne before. 

The next morning I told my uncle all ; he was 
very good to me. I have reason to believe that 
he went to the Squire forthwith, and sought to 
mend the breach. I only know that when I asked 
him, at dinner, if he weren't going to the Manor 
that evening for his weekly piquet, he patted my 
back kindly. 

" No, Edward,'' he said, "not to-night, my dear 
boy. You're my son, you know, Edward. We'll 
even wait to go back together." 

And a fortnight passed away. I had early 
begged my uncle to give me more employment; 
and, during the best part of the day, I barely left 
myself time to brood over my sorrow. It sank 
below thought, and lay an ever-sensible weight at 
the bottom of my heart 

It was at evening that my untrammelled grief, 
freed from the artificial cares that I had placed 
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above it, rose to the surface. I conld not sit and 
face it. The first three evenings, my deju- nncle, 
seeking to cheer me, called up a hundred trifling 
recollections of his youth, that we might laugh 
over them together. But the fourth night his 
little Store was well-nigh spent. "Ah, Edward I" 
he said, " I'm a sorry friend to you, my boy. This 
is poor comfort" — ^and we went to bed early, for 
my affliction was as a third, unwelcome person, 
ever present between him and me. 

And from that night it was my habit, when the 
dear old man had gone to rest, to roam over the 
silent country for many hours, finding solace in 
the vast and solemn freedom of the night. 

I varied my walks Uttle. Avoiding the village, 
it was my usual practice to take a short cut across 
the fields to the Manor gate; and having spent 
some ten minutes there, happy in the knowledge 
that I was near my dear girl, I followed the high- 
road for a mile or two and returned the way I had 
come, pausing to gaze once more at Eosamund's 
darkened windows. 

But there were nights when I considerably pro- 
longed this walk; nights when my ignorance of 
Rosamund's state, together with my inability to 
discover the path of duty, oppressed me beyond 
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bearing. And on these occasions I frequently 
pnshed on to Warham Heath, a vast stretch of 
common-land, majestically wild ; where, in the 
gloom of evening, sight discerned nothing save 
free earth and sky. 

On the last of the month, I had followed the 
high-road midway across the heath. It was a per- 
fect night, the moon being fall; and when I 
reached my accustomed turning-point I was loth 
to retrace my steps so soon, although it must have 
been well-nigh eleven o'clock. Therefore I deter- 
mined to walk half a mile farther, to a certain 
stone erected about fifty years before in memory 
of an unfortunate youth ; who, having left Shallow 
in disgrace, was returning after the lapse of a few 
years, bearmg with him the fruits of penitent and 
honest toil, when he fell dead on the highway, 
within five miles of home. It was as I neared 
this spot that I perceived a tall figure on the road 
before me — a woman, in a long, dark cloak, run- 
ning at the top of her speed. It was so seldom 
that any of our people were abroad at this time 
of night, that I was seized with apprehension, 
and, putting my best leg foremost, started in pur- 
suit. 

I had heard that very afternoon of the anxiety 
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felt by our baker on behalf of his daughter, whose 
sweetheart had gone erewhile to town, and who 
was suspected of entertaining a desire to join him 
there. Persuaded that I had been thrown in the 
way of saving this poor creature, I doubled my 
speed and soon gained upon her. Halting to catch 
breath, she presently heard my fastrapproaching 
step, and, seized with panic, made a fresh spurt 
onward; but her fear-acquired energy was not 
enduring ; she suddenly stopped, and, crawling 
painfully to the monument (now within a few 
yards of her), left the road and threw herself on 
the heather, crouching in the shadow of the stone. 

Half convinced already that it was the baker's 
daughter, a glimpse that I caught of her as she 
turned only confirmed my suspicions. I walked 
straight up to her hiding-place, and called out 
sternly, " Susan Barney I " 

At the sound of my voice the girl uttered a 
shrill cry ; slie started to her feet ; and then I too 
called aloud, for it was Bosamund. 

Clutching the stone backward with both hands, 
she stood and confronted me like some desperate 
creature brought to bay, glaring at me with hard, 
defiant eyes, and a tightened mouth that looked 
almost wicked. 
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"Why have you come here?" she groaned. 
" Go back." 

** Rosamund," I replied, with ill -counterfeit 
calmness, " why have you come here alone % Where 
are you going ? To whom ? I must know it." 

" Go back," she said again; "if you leave me, 
I will tell you." 

" I am not going home, not yet. I must wait 
for you, to bring you back with me." 

"You shall not!" she cried fiercely. "You 
cannot drag me back against my will! I will 
never go home again. I will tell you. You will 
eee. I have run away. You had better go back, 
and leave me to myself." 

"This is terrible," I broke in; "do you know 
what you are doing?" 

" Yes, I know. I meant to do it long ago. I 
have meant it for years. But I was a coward, I 
dared not. Kow I have done it. I am better than 
I was. They made me work; they made their 
servant teach me to cook meat, that I might marry 
a farmer's son and cook meat every day. She said 
again that he had scorned and shamed me ; but it is 
a lie ! He thinks me fit ; it is not I he scorns, but 
they — ^they that are shameful ; and I will die sooner 
than look at them again." 
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" Hush I '' I cried, " this is sin. Ton don't know 
what yon are saying ; yon never spoke so before." 

"No; but it was all here, inside. It always 
comes at night; in the day I am a coward; and 
because I hate them, I won't let them see I mind, 
and I let myself go to sleep. It was always so. 
But I used to bite the bedclothes in the mght. 
And now I will never go back again. Perhaps I 
wiU die in the dust like the poor boy — but I will 
never go back again." 

I took both her hands in mine. 

"Rosamund!" I cried; "oh! my dear girl, 
think of God that made you; do you not fear His 
wrath? Do not rebel against His commands. It 
is for Him to give and to take away. You are His 
child ; turn to Him, and He will help you." 

She drew her hands suddenly out of my grasp. 
" How do you know that ? " she muttered. " I tell 
you, you are wrong. He has other things to care 
for. He hates me." 

"Oh, Eosamundl" I cried, "you have been to 
church; is this all you have learned? I don't 
know my Bible as I should, but I know that it 
tells us He loves His creatures. He is merciful 
and kind." 

" Yes, to some ; to those who love SLim. But 
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I do not love Him, and He hates me. I have asked 
Him for a hundred things, and He never heard mj 
prayers, so I don't ask Him novr. I thought at 
first it was because I did not know His book ; so 
I tried to read it, and I could not. And I listened 
at church, but thej were always the same old words 
I couldn't understand; and sometimes I called for 
the sweet lady that my mother made me love, but 
she never came. Oh, I can show you that He hates 
me ! He would not mock me if He loved me, if 
He were good. Give, and take away — ^yes, that is 
He I He gives, and He takes away — ^and, oh 1 the 
darkness after ! " 

I took her hot hands once more, and pressed 
them in mute pity. Her face was flushed, her eyes 
madly bright, and I shuddered to think what must 
have been the silent inward working that brought 
her to such a pass. I drew her gently down on to 
the heather and, sitting side by side against the 
stone, I told her slowly, and in solemn voice, more 
about the Divine Love than I had known before — 
for I was not accustomed to think much about 
religion. And little by little she grew more calm. 
It was not the holy comfort of the Word only : we 
were encompassed by the Deed. His world lay 
before us beautiful and still, save for the lulled 
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breathiBg of the wind ; His heavens were stretched 
above our heads in awful protection ; and we, the 
only4;wo of His creatures here to feel the blessing 
of His glorious gifts. The very moon, that gently 
shed its rays on all aHke, seemed an emblem of 
exhaustless mercy,. And the peace of God fell 
upon her. 

" Take me home," she said at length ; " I will 
try once more." 

So I took her home. At the -gate of the 
Manor I left her; I thought it best we should go 
no further together, and she assured me that she 
would find the door open as she had left it, there 
having been no one about who could have closed 
it since. We bade each other good-night simply; 
she was very still now. 

The hall clock struck one as I let myself in. 
I made all fast, and crept upstairs with my boots 
in my hand and no candle. Uncle Phillip always 
slept with his door open. I had reached the head 
of the stairs when there came a soft rapping, as of 
knuckles, on the house door, and the handle was 
turned stealthily. Sliding down I put my mouth 
to the keyhole and whispered, " Who is it ? " 

I feared what the answer would be ; yet, when 
it came, I turned sick with dismay. It was Bosar 
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xntmd. Mechanically I opened the door and closed 
dt after her. 

" I was afraid yon had gone to bed, seeing* no 
light," she said. " How happy 1 I am only just in 
time ! '' 

" What do yon want ? " I asked harshly ; " you 
can't stay here. Miss Merry." 

I could not see her in the darkness. After a 
pause she said : 

" Why are you so suddenly unkind ? " 

Her voice was plaintive and weary, but I was 
too much alarmed to be gentle. 

" I am not unkind," I replied firmly ; " but you 
must go home." 

She clutched hold of my arm. 

" No ! they have locked me out ; they heard me 
go, and locked me out. I would sooner die than 
call them to see me at the door — ^perhaps be turned 
away with scorn. Oh, Mr. Field! don't send me 
out again into the dreadful night ; I cannot bear it 
now. There must be room for me in this large 
house ; or if not, I can sleep on the floor ! " 

I made no answer, but turned away and struck 
a light. When I looked round she was sitting on 
the stairs, weeping bitterly. How was I to refuse 
her the shelter which a dog might have asked and 
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fonnd — ^for a reason that she could not understand, 
that I conid not make known to her? And if I 
took her home, crayed her admittance — ^what then? 
The danger was the same. Then I thought of 
Uncle Phillip; I stepped past my poor girl and 
went straight to him. He was sitting up in bed, 
fumbling at his flint and steel as I entered. 

"Uncle Phillip," I said, "it's only me, don't 
be afraid," and I lighted his candle and told 
him all. 

"Edward, Edward," said he, "this is yeiy 
bad." 

" I know it is, uncle ; but what's to be done ? 
She's weary, half to death. We can't turn her 
out, we can't keep her here. Think, uncle, you — 
you'll find some way ? " 

He shook his head awhile, murmuring, " Poor 
little maid ! poor little maid I " and at last he found 
a way, as he always did. He got up and bade me 
call the housekeeper. 

" Then you go to bed, dear boy," he added ; 
" I'll be with the little girl in a jifly." I ran and 
knocked up Mrs. Eumble without mercy, then 
retired to my room ; but when Uncle Phillip came 
upstairs again, I stole out to meet him. " Well, 
uncle," I whispered, " how is she ? " 
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"Bless you, dear boy," he replied; "she's 
dreaming in Mrs. Eumble's bed by this time, I 
suppose/ Poor little woman 1 " 

" And Mrs. Eumble ? — she isn't cross ? " 

"Mrs. Enmble?— cross? Ehl Not a bit of it. 
Go to bed, Edward." 

" But, uncle — ^to-morrow ? " 

" To-morrow'll come, Edward ; good-night, dear 
boy, sleep well." Herewith Uncle Phillip yawned, 
and went to rest. 

I had no intention of sleeping well. I threw 
myself into my arm-chair; I opened the Bible — 
the first time for many months — and began at the 
beginning. But at nine o'clock next morning Mrs. 
Buinble found me with my head on the second 
page of Grenesis, sleeping like a log. 

Uncle Phillip, she told me, had gone to the 
Manor a good hour ago ; Miss Merry was dressing. 
I remember that I scrambled through my ablutions 
regardless of shortcomings, and swallowed my 
breakfast with unseemly haste, hoping to be well 
out of the way by the time Eosamund appeared. 
For reasons which I hardly could define, I pre- 
ferred not to meet her before Uncle Phillip's re- 
turn. However, as I was rising from table she 
entered. It was not an awkward meeting. She 
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knglied so heartily as she took my hand that I 
langhed too, and forgot my qualms. 

"Look at mel" she cried, "would you know 
who it was % " and, looking in the glass, she langhed 
anew. 

Mrs. Eumble, good soul, had taken her in hand ; 
and by the brisk, unstinted application of cold 
water, soap, and a hard towel, had brought on to 
my poor girl's cheeks a rubicund and alien polish; 
her hair was combed and brushed beyond recogni- 
' tion ; neatly parted, every wave laboriously damped 
out, it lay flat and tight against her head, the long 
ends screwed into a glossy topknot. 

" It does not look like me, does it, Mr. Field ? " 
she cried again. 

" Well, I can't say that it does. Miss Rosamund," 
I began, but here Mrs. Eumble interrupted us. 

"Never mind. Missy, never mind what looks 
like you ; eat your breakfast, now. It was a fine 
sight you was last night, that's all I know ; no one 
would have thought you could be got to look ' like 
a Christian again." 

Before Rosamund had done laughing at the 

^kind woman's candor. Uncle Phillip returned. I 

ran to meet him at the door, and he drew me to 

his room. He had seen both the Squire and his 
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lady. For once they .were of a mind. They in- 
sisted that I shonld marry Bosamxmd, in which 
case they would take her back until the wed- 
ding. 

" But if your fine nephew won't hare her/' Mrs. 
Merry had said, ^^she can just go where she was 
making for. Fm not going to haye a runaway 
Miss, who stays out all night with young men, in 
my house, with my daughters, and be the talk of 
the }>arish ; not if I live to be a hundred, and she 
on her knees all the time." 

" She can't mean it, uncle 1 " I cried indignant- 
ly, " it's impossible 1 " 

"No, Edward, she means something very like 
it, if ever woman meant a thing yet ; and George 
Meny'is with her. But they feel certain you wiU 
marry her." 

"I can't. Uncle Phillip ; you know I can't. She 
had sooner die than have me. I daren't even sug- 
gest it ; so it's no use saying another word about it." 

" Very well, dear boy," replied my uncle, laying 
his hand on my shoulder, "if you can't, you can't; 
and that decides it There's only one thing to be 
done." 

"Take her home," I suggested faintly, "and 
make them see they must have her back?" 
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"No, not that, Edward. She must not be 
tempted to sin again. I might have helped her 
before, but I'm a blind old bat, and never see need 
imless Pm shown it. But I'll help her now. Tou 
won't lose by it, dear boy ; she shall have what was 
meant for the hospitals. And since you won't make 
her my niece — ^" 

I uttered a cry. " Uncle 1 — adopt her ? Eosa- 
mund your daughter ? " 

" Even so, dear boy. We'll go and tell her at 
once." 

I remember that I wanted to thank him, but 
could only say: "Unde Phillip 1" whereat he 
laughed. 

We found her alone in the dining-room, sit- 
ting on the low window-sill, with the cat on 
her lap. 

" Kosamund," said my uncle, " I've come to tell 
you something." 

She stood up, and the cheerful calm left her 
face. 

" Nay, little one," said he then, " don't look so 
sad; we'll make the best of it Tour uncle and 
I both think it well you should not return to the 
Manor. He has two daughters, and I have none. 
Will you stay and be my child, Kosamund J " 
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She said nothing ; a bright and tremnloas smile 
spread over her face; and with shortened breath 
she pressed her finger-tips together. 

" Ton will say yes, little maid ? " 

Then she gave a light laugh, and lifted her face. 
But, at sight of me, the smile gave way to a look 
of perplexity and fear. 

" Edward," chided my nncle, " why don't yon 
help, eh ? — ^tell her you want a sister 1 " 

And then Eosamund, still silent, held out her 
hands, one to each, and laughed again; but the 
laugh ended in a bitter sob ; she came forward, and 
suddenly laid her dear head on Uncle Phillip's 
shoulder. 

He let her cry awhile, then : "Hey day 1 " said 
he, "is this the way to use my smart new waist- 
coat ? Look here, Edward, here's a fine sight for 
you 1 " — ^and Eosamund, laughing through her sobs, 
drew out her handkerchief and wiped the tears ofiE 
his plush bosom, polishing each bright button care- 
fully. 

" So you'll have the old uncle, eh ? " asked he, 
gruffly ; and then at last she spoke, but in accents 
choked and ever fainter : 

" Oh, Mr. Field," she cried, " God is good, and 

He will make me good, and bless you 1 And oh ! 
11 
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I will be your daughter, your good daughter, and a 
good sister to ^ . ." 

But here, because her yoice had broken utterly, 
she hid her face and left us. 

The months that followed were the happiest of 
my life — I know it now ; again and again have I 
Uved them through in memory, and with mourn- 
ing. I did not know I was possessed of happiness 
that neyer would return. My joy lay not in the 
present, but in dreams of the hopeful future; I 
received each fresh proof of Sosamund's affection 
with thanksgiving, not for what was, but for what 
might be. And yet, ohl — ^I was happy! They 
were simple days; days of pea^se and quiet con- 
tent, following each other in smooth succession, 
bringing no great events or sudden changes. This 
is perhaps the hardest part of all my task; how 
am I to Lite of our mL sweet monoLy ?-I felt 
its charm, but I cannot make it felt. How describe 
the changes that crept npon us — ^so gently, we hard- 
ly knew we were drifting till we found ourselves by 
other shores? 

I only know that she loved me better, that I 
hoped more; that there came a day when I 
thought I need but ask, to be blest with my 
heart's dear desire. But that was far ahead, in 
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Angost; I must not thus pass over three long 
months. They seemed long, I remember. When 
Kosamund had been with us a week, I could 
scarcely call to mind the time when her dear face 
did not welcome me from behind the urn of a 
morning; when her yoice and her step were not 
the dearest sounds in all the house; its dearest 
sight her neat and gentle figure, bending with 
woman's patience over childish work. And it was 
not I alone that felt it so. I remember that 
Uncle Phillip said one day, stroking her smooth 
head (for smooth it had remained, at his especial 
wish, and to Mrs. Eumble's infinite satisfaction) — 

"Ah! little maid, how many years have you 
been here?^' 

" Ten days, sir," answered she. But he stroked 
her head again, and laughed. 

"Fiddledeel it's ten years, Bosebud, not ten 
days. Nay, I have never been without you." 

Indeed, it did seem so ; she was soon as need- 
ful to him as the very air he breathed. I remem- 
ber also how one night, when he and I were 
alone, he sighed deeply, so deeply that I asked 
him wherefore. 

"I was thinking, dear boy," said he, "of the 
wasted years. Edward, never you go thinking 
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that yon can live without a woman by you, or 
you'll find your mistake when you're half-way 
across the graye." 

He certainly remedied the fault to the best 
of his power. As I said before, his devotion to 
Bosamund became the mainspring of his life, and 
scarcely less vital was her affection for him. She 
repaid our love heroically. It did not strike me 
then that there was matter for marvel in her won- 
drous patience and gentle mirthfulness. I almost 
forgot that this trim and even-spirited Eosamund, 
the angel of our home, always at hand to help or 
cheer, had not always been what she now was. I 
let the brightening future cast a shadow on the 
willingly forgotten past, and seldom, if ever, did 
my thoughts revert to the troubled, untamed Bosa- 
mund who first had won my heart. I preferred 
to think of her as she was, daily more calm and 
happy; daily giving new proof that she possessed 
all that is sweetest in woman. 

I loved to watch her, hour by hour, poring 
over an enigmatical atlas, or learning her ne- 
glected multiplication table, or cramping her dis- 
used fingers over the wearisome copies set for her 
by Uncle Phillip. I loved to see the unflagging 
industry with which she plied her needle, bending 
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over laborious seams, and unpicking every tenth 
stitch with unruffled perseverance. "Bless her 
heart,'' said Mrs. Eumble, "you'll soon not tell her 
hems from minel" The good woman's devotion 
to her pupil was indeed scarcely surpassed by 
ours. 

It is almost a matter for wonder that Eosa- 
mund survived her apprenticeship to the duties 
of womanhood. She not only worked her fingers 
sore, but I have known her spend the best part of 
a hot July day in the kitchen, being initiated into 
the mysteries of pie^jrost by her zealous instruct- 
ress. I loved to see all this; but still more did 
I love to see her in her simple gown, sitting on 
the terrace with some favorite book, and I beside 
her, during long hours of leisure. She looked so 
happy, it is no wonder that I was deceived. And 
yet I often question how it came that I was not 
frightened into fearing this sudden lull; never 
asked myself what had become of her wild spirit, 
in what deep and aching comer of her heart lay 
stifled all that might seem ungrateful or unworthy 
of our love. Had I forgotten her cry in the dark- 
ness ? It would seem so ; I only know that I never 
awoke fearing to hear it again ; that, sitting beside 
her under the summer trees, I watched the heav- 
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ing of her placid bosom, Bimplj belieying that it 
held no pain. 

But I should not speak of these things here; 
those were not days of misgiving or anxietj. I 
say again that I believed, with ever-increasing 
conviction, in the growth of Bosamnnd's love for 
me. The freedom of our intercourse was abso- 
lute; our companionship constant. The hours that 
intervened between tea and supper found us (al- 
most without exception) on the terrace, or beneath 
the trees on the sloping lawn, or in the rose-gar- 
den together ; and I knew that she loved that 
time, even as I did, above all other times of day. 

She was wont to bring her work with her, but 
the stitches she made were few and far between ; 
she only sewed when the book I read was dis- 
tasteful to her — and that was not often, for I soon 
knew her taste almost better than she did herself. 
Struck by the rare thoughtf ulness of her mind, I 
at first essayed to give it a wider training by set- 
ting before her the reflections of others ; but her 
long-vagrant thoughts refused to travel in settled 
grooves. I had then lately developed a taste for 
Locke, and treated her for some time daily with 
chosen extracts. I well remember how hard she 
sewed the while; and, seeing this, I at last gave 
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in. One day, having read to her two favorite 
essays on "Injudicious Haste in Study," and, I 
think, on "Practice and Habit,'' I closed the 
book. 

" We won't read this any more, Rosamund," I 
said; "it is rather dry, isn't it?" 

She waited some while before she answered, as 
was often the way with her. 

"I think, Edward," she said at length, with 
playful gravity, " that we had better wait until I 
know twelve times twelve, and the Kings of Eng- 
land. It is of no use telling me not to ^post 
through country,' or ^ collect lumber,' or whatever 
it is Mr. Locke says ; I had first better hear TJncle 
Phillip tell me of judicious haste in study. And 
then, the other was unkind ; it seemed to tell me in 
every line that I am too old to learn." Here her 
mock seriousness became real. " Yes," she sighed, 
" you had better take Mr. Locke away ; but not for 
ever — some day I shall understand all this. Oh ! I 
mean to learn, I will be all that a woman com be, 
some day. Uncle Phillip says we can do much if 
we try ; lie does not speak of teaching ploughmen 
to dance ! Yet, perhaps your Mr. Locke is right ; 
perhaps it is because I am so old that I am so 
stupid. Sometimes I think I never shall be able 
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to add pounds, sliillings, and pence ; and, what is 
more, oh, I do hate it so ! " This was news to me. 

"Why, Eosamnnd,'' I cried, "I thought you 
liked your lessonsf 

" Oh yes, I like them ; Uncle Phillip is so kind. 
And then, I want to learn ; I will be no disgraceful 
creature. Did I say I hated my lessons? I did 
not mean quite that. But, Edward, this is nicer, is 
it not? And ohl do finish * Henry and Emma' 
now. I am sure Emma did not know ^William 
the Conqueror, 1066 ' — and Henry did not'mind ! " 

So, laughing, we settled down once more, iand 
finished " Henry and Emma." From that day we 
abandoned philosophy altogether, plunging deep 
into poetry, for which she evinced a perfect hunger, 
and which quelled (for the time being) my private 
turn for Locke. Indeed, I soon gave up seeking 
to aid Uncle PhOlip in Rosamund's ^education; it 
pleased me to think that the hours she spent with 
me should purely be hours of idleness and pleasure. 
I let her follow the lead of her own taste, and feed 
at will upon the mass of sentimental love -lore 
which was her delight ; nor did I sicken of Eliza, 
Edwin and Angelina, William and Margaret ; for 
her happiness was mine, and I was content to re« 
read them even to the satisfying of her apparently 
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insatiable appetite. Of serious reading, moreover, 
she had enough; hardly an evening passed but 
Uncle Phillip set us to read aloud some chapters of 
a thoughtful book ; from which practice she must 
in time have gathered profit, even if the pleasure 
it yielded were no more than the pleasure of pleas- 
ing her benefactor. 

I have as yet not spoken of the impression made 
upon our neighbors and the village generally by 
our sudden adoption of Kosamund, because it was 
to us of little moment. We lived in a seclusion 
that was almost selfish, and very little of the scan- 
dal that went afioat reached our ears. I have rea- 
son to believe that the Rector — ^the only one of his 
neighbors (save the Squire) with whom Uncle Phil- 
lip was ever at all intimate — not being misled as to 
the facts of the case, did much toward checking the 
idle tongue of malice. 

As for the Squire and his family, we saw little 
or nothing of them. Of course we frequently met 
in church, or walking ; but Mrs. Merry and Anne 
possessed to a remarkable degree the faculty, so 
precious to women, of looking without seeing. The 
Squire was less fortunate ; his curiosity, moreover, 
although presumably inferior to that of his wife 
and daughter, was less well controlled. He had a 
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way of staring at us awkwardly when we met, of 
growing red in the face, or stumbling, or halting 
in his speech ; which follies were sublimely ignored 
by the ladies. 

I remember that I suffered a long disappoint- 
ment in regard to Janet, who passed us constantly 
without giving so much as a sign of recognition to 
my dear girl. One day, however, when Uncle 
Phillip, Kose, and I were out together, we met her 
walking some way behind the others, escorted by 
Sir Richard Trippet ; and the young man bowed to 
us affably, while Janet kissed her hand to Kosa- 
mund with a timid side -glance at Anne, which 
showed us how matters really stood. After this we 
saw her more and more frequently in the company 
of the young baronet; nor was it a surprise to my 
dear girl and me when at last we heard of their en- 
gagement. 

I remember the day well. It was early in Au- 
gust, and we were sitting on the lawn at tea. Kosa- 
mund, I recollect, was dressed in white ; uncle al- 
ways liked her best so, and it was always at tea-time 
that she put by her working-dress and decked her- 
self to please us. I can see her clearly now, in my 
mind's eye, tnoving gently in the shadow of the 
trees, and ministering to Uncle Phillip's wants with 
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the tender grace and solicitude that she possessed 
in common with aJl true women ; his eyes follow- 
ing her the while in loving admiration — and^mine 
too — ay, and Mrs. Rumble's too, from some win- 
dow, m warrant. 

Presently we ^ were startled by the arrival of 
Janet and SirBichard. She ran across the" lawn 
and threw her arms afiEectionately round Bosa- 
mund's neck, while the young man shook me 
warmly by the hand, his face truly bright with 
satisfaction. In three weeks they were to be man 
and wife. It was a joyful afternoon, and we spent 
well-nigh two hours over tea, questioning each 
other as to the events of the past months, and 
learning the projects of our happy friends. Hap- 
py indeed they seemed, and anxious for us all to 
rejoice with them; they could not even leave us 
without exacting a promise that we should all 
three stay at the Italian Yilla. 

It was supper-time when they left, and Rosa- 
mund withdrew to attend to the preparation of the 
meal. But I remained outside; throwing myself 
upon the ground, I watched the daylight fade. 
I was not happy. The blessed gladness of our 
guests had affected me more than I at first cared 
to believe ; it had whetted the laboriously blunted 
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edge of my desire, which now pierced me with all 
its old sharpness ; and the voice of discontent and 
painful yearning, that three tranquil months of 
happiness and hope had seemingly stifled, made 
themselves heard once more. 

At this sudden rousing of my passion, I was 
overwhelmed by all the misery and despair which 
I had laid aside with it, and which as instantaneous- 
ly returned. But Kosamund's voice on the door- 
step calling me, my name clearly and affectionately 
uttered by her lips, gave a turn to my emotion. 
I answered her summons with a beating heart ; I 
think that even my poor tell-nought eyes must 
have carried some light in them as they watched 
her eagerly, drinking in hope at every movement, 
even as my ears drank in hope at every word. 

Before we rose from table I had made a clean 
sweep of every obstacle that hitherto had stood, 
or seemed to stand, between me and my hopes. I 
only remembered two things : — ^that she loved me ; 
that we were bound together by ties such as sel- 
dom unite man to woman. And I believed that 
she would not refuse to be mine. Therefore I 
determined this very night to give words to my 
prayer. 

"We were standing by the sun-dial in the rose- 
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garden when I asked Kosamnnd to be my wife. 
I had dreaded the moment, feared to convey no 
meaning in my stumbling words, to fail incapable 
of showing her my heart. But now I felt no fear; 
an eloquence love-bom came to my aid and lifted 
from me the tangled burden of my thoughts. For 
an instant my true, my inner self seemed to escape 
its body-prison ; un-gy ved, I thought my soul met 
hers. Oh, my Godl how I remember itl The 
roses wafting their scent around us as they danced 
in the breeze; Kosamund leaning on the sun-dial, 
still as death, her hands closely pressed against 
her heart, her face lifted to the sky— standing as 
she had stood when I began to speak; and over 
all the cold, clear moon. 

" Rosamund ! " I cried, " Eosamund ! a word, 
for pity's sake ! " 

Then fear came over me, fear of what I had 
done, fear for the future. The silence was awful. 
A bat flew over our heads, and I heard a cry, far 
away, beyond the paddock — ^that was all. Shiver- 
ing, I drew closer to her, and laid my hand on 
hers. She clenched it convulsively, and, throwing 
back both together, bowed her head upon the dial. 
Then, J remember, hope fled immediately, for aU 

the bitter truth lay revealed in the agony of the hot 

12 
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hand that held me. It was not her lover she had 

# 

grasped, but a friend, a protector. In her bewil- 
derment she had come to me for help against my- 
self. So, laying myself aside, and becoming what 
she wonld have me, I said calmly : 

" Forgive me, Rosamund." 

Quickly she turned, and, leaving me, com- 
mented walking to and fro as one in pain, now 
striking her hands together, now passing them over 
her brow. 

" Oh, Edward, Edward ! " she moaned ; " why 
have you done this ? " 

" Forget it ! " I cried, aching to see her in such 
woe. But she did not hear me. Sitting down, 
she fell to rocking herself gently, and beat the 
ground with her foot. Then she said again, in 
voice extinct : 

" Edward 1 why have you done this V^ I came 
and knelt beside her. "You were my friend, my 
brother. I loved you ; but you have killed the you 
I loved, and so nothing is left me." 

^^ Bosamund," said I then^ ^^ I have made a sad 
mistake. Let us forget it." 

She shook her head. " We cannot." 

" Yes, we can. I can, and for me it is hardest. 
I had your affection : why was I not content ? Be 
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merciful ! forget that I ever asked for. more. Do 
not tell me I have lost all." 

"No, no, Edward," she answered, "you have 
lost nothing. It is I that have lost. J care for jou 
as before. But, oh, why did you ever tell me your 

love was different to mine ? " 

« 

" I tell you that I was mad," cried I. " It is 
not different; I would not have it different, not 
now. Kosamund, when we wake to-morrow, let all 
that has passed between us be as a dream. We 
owe it to each other, in atonement for what each 
has lost." 

" I win try," she said ; and, rising, began to 
walk away from me.. But before she had made 
many steps she halted, and, with back turned, said 
softly: 

'' Edward, have 1 pained you very much ? " 

" No," I answered. " Never mind my pain." 

"Oh, but I do mind it, Edward— dear. For- 
give me 1 If I only could give you what you ask — 
but I cannot ; oh, I cannot 1 " 

"I would not have it now," I said again. 
" Think no more of it. All's past and gone. But, 
Kosamund, there is one thing I would ask of you. 
Will you grant it ? " 

" With all my heart," said she, " if I can." 



v; 
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I made a step toward her. 

" Give me my sister back again ! " ^ 

With a sob she turned, she held out both her 
hands ; and, kneeling on the path bj the sun-dial, 
I kissed them reverently and heard her bless me. 

Faithfully we strove to keep our promise. A 
week passed — a week of torment — and at last I 
went to Uncle Phillip. 

"Uncle," said I, "send me away awhile; I 
can bear it no longer;'' and next day I went to 
London. 

I remember his last words. 

" Good-bye, dear boy," he cried, " I will take 
good care of the little girl. And, Edward, keep a 
stout heart! God knows what change you may 
not find when you come back." 

Ay — God knew 1 



OF New York. 

rv. 

• 

Unole Phillip had obtained for liie a post at 
tlie honse of Messrs. Mackrell and Co., late Field and 
Mackrell, paper merchants ; and at three-and-twen- 
ty I found myself doing the work I should have 
begun four years sooner. 

My dear mother, with more tenderness perhaps 
than wisdom, had always sternly opposed any idea 
of my entering business ; she urged that I was her 
only son, and not overnstrong; that my presence 
was needful to her ; that I was, moreover, possessed 
of sufficient fortune to render such a step unneces- 
sary. But, at her death, the want of some occupa- 
tion made itself even more strongly felt than be- 
fore ; it was, in fact, my applying to Uncle Phillip 
at that time for an introduction to his firm, that 
brought about my adoption. He wrote to tell me 
that he had almost entirely parted with his share of 
the business, and pressed me in the most affection- 
a.te manner rather to come and be the companion 
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of his last years. " You are," said he, " my only 
surviving kinsman ; neither have you any one but 
me. Why spend apart, unnecessarily, the little 
time that is left us to be together ? " And so, a 
second time, I had given up all thought of occupy- 
ing myself, until driven to it by fresh need. 

I entered now upon my new career in the full 
conviction that I had at last set foot upon the path 
I was to tread through life. 

The more I thought of it, the more clearly did 
I see the impossibility of ever living under the 
same roof with Kosamund again ; and, although 
Uncle Phillip never ceased writing of the pleasure 
he anticipated in seeing me back, I could not 
bring myself to consider my present situation tem- 
porary. Of course, I breathed no word of this ; I 
only Bet to business with increasing application, 
determined to find a lifers interest in work that 
was, at heart, distasteful to me ; trying, in short, as 
the saying somewhat grossly has it, to make a silk 
purse out of a sow's ear. Looking back to those 
two earnest months of city life, I have, I must 
confess, a feeling as of mistaken identity, and fail 
to recognize myself in the hard-working young man 
whom my memory conjures up before me: — ^the 
first to come, the last to leave ; mute, unsociable, 
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repellent — staring ever and anon at the blank dense 
monotone of the wall before his desk, as if he saw 
there an emblem of his future. 

I lodged in a qoiet street, where the noise of the 
town reached me bat as a distant rumble ; I rose 
early, and early retired to rest ; I kept no company, 
and my evenings were chiefly occnpied in reading, 
or in writing home. Uncle Phillip wrote to me 
often, as I think I have said, and his letters spoke 
much of Eosamund, of the infinite blessing she had 
proved to him, of her daily increasing loveliness, of 
the pains she took, poor child, with the "lessons" 
that were so uncongenial to her. I came upon one 
of those letters, not long ago, date'd September 22, 
in which he says : 

" Our Kosebud suffered from headache yester- 
day, but is, this morning, quite herself again. She 
shall not work so hard in future. Seeing how 
much better she had progressed of late with her 
arithmetic, I sought to make her understand the 
rules of Interest, thinking the knowledge might 
prove nsef ul to her ; it is best that a woman should 
not be utterly ignorant of these things when she 
has money of her own. But it proved too much 
for the little girl. She tried hard, bless her; I 
fonnd her, early and late, slate in hand, trying to 
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master the difficulty; and this it was, I think, that 
made her poor head ache. I will not bo tax the 
dear mind again. After all, dear boy, she is best 
as she is ; there is no need for women to be clever. 
Let them only remain as sweet as God made them, 
and we, in gratitude, will do the work." 

From Bosamund herself I seldom heard. A 
fortnight after my departure she wrote to tell me 
of Janet's wedding, at which she and Uncle Phillip 
were present, although not by invitation. The 
bride and bridegroom had singled them out, how- 
ever, on leaving church, and Lady Trippet had 
given immediate proof of her emancipation by 
kissing Bosamund under the very eye of Anne., 
After this, I received no word from my dear one 
for full three weeks; she wrote then to tell m,e 
that Uncle Phillip had caught a slight cold, and 
later I heard from her that my favorite cat had 
been caught in a trap when poaching on our 
neighbor's preserves. 

This, save another note concerning Uncle Phil- 
lip's health, was all. 

Her letters were^ without exception, stifE ; there 
was no suggestion of mood or personality under^ 
lying the formal sentences. I carried about with 
me the lines that she had penned, because they 
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came from her ; it brought me in some way nearer, 
to touch what she had touched within the week. 
But the words she wrote, instead of drawing us 
together, stood opaque between us. 

It is very natural that my recollections of those 
days should be all steeped in sadness. I indulged 
too deeply in my present desire for solitude. My 
uncle's late partner, and other acquaintances, pressed 
me hard to accept their hospitality ; and I did so, 
once or twice, perhaps, to show my willingness; 
then stayed away. I chose to be alone; but my 
loneliness became extreme, and brought about a 
dejection that lay increasing, until, at the end of 
two months, I was burdened by a weighty load of 
compound melancholy. Amid all those dismal 
days, Sundays stand out foremost: church once 
over, ten aimless hours hung on my hands. On 
seyeral occasions I walked out of town to Hamp- 
stead or Chiswick, dined at some inn, and returned 
in a hackney coach; once I went to Greenwich; 
but most often wandered at will through the 
streets, seeking to become better acquainted with 
the great city — or sauntered through the parks. 

It was in St. James's Park, one Saturday early 
in October, that I met Sebastian Erie. He was 
dressed with considerable care, in spite of the quiet 
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season, and I perceived that lie had doffed his 
mourning. This was the only change I saw in him 
— save that, if possible, he had grown in beauty. 
I was glad he did not see me ; my life was so bare 
of all incident that this meeting excited my inter- 
est more than would have been likely under dif- 
ferent circumstances. As it was, I retraced my 
steps and found a certain satisfaction in watching 
the young man's swift and graceful movements ; the 
sight of him brought with it a momentary throb, a 
pulsating return of half-forgotten sensations, and 
filled to the full my dormant brain with thought. 

I followed him to the Mall, where, before long, 
a coach of uncommon elegance drew up beside* 
him ; and he was presently so far engrossed in its 
occupants that I ventured to walk slowly past. 
"Within were seated two ladies, neither of them 
vastly handsome nor remarkable for their youth, 
but both dressed according to the laws of fashion, 
and equally well matched in the significance of the 
glances and the servility of the adulation they 
poured on the young man, who submitted to their 
unctuous patronage with the callous insensibility 
that characterized him. 

I walked on, not without noticing that the coach 
door was adorned by a coronet ; and when the aris- 
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tocratic equipage rolled past me, a few minntes 
later, I saw that Sebastian Erie had not resisted the 
importunities of the ladies, but had hpnored them 
with his presence. 

I remember that I wondered much what his 
future might be. 

The above Incident took place but a very short 
while before my recall to Shallow ; indeed, I have 
forgotten what passed between. On the 20th of 
October, I returned to my lodging rather later than 
of wont, having had recourse to my old remedy 
against the heartache, a long walk But on this 
occasion it had failed to calm me ; therefore I went 
within. I remember that it was very cold ; I was 
only just in time to save the last glow of my almost 
extinguished fire, and sat for some while in the dark, 
close against the inhospitable embers, my mind filled 
with thoughts of home. Oppressed by the gloom 
both within and without me, I finally rose to fetch 
a lamp ; and then it was that, by the reviving light 
of the fire, I caught sight of a letter on the table. 
It was from Kosamund, and, crouching by the grate, 
I broke the seal. I was wont, as a rule, to keep 
her letters as long as possible unopened ; to place 
them before me and rejoice in the luxury of pos- 
sessing words of hers that I did not know by heart ; 
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loath, perhaps, to swallow at one gulp a joy for 
which I had waited weary weeks. Bnt to-night, a 
certain irregularity in the direction struck me un- 
pleasantly ; I unfolded the sheet in trembling haste. 
These were the words I read : 

"Edwabd, — ^TJnde calls for you, come home. 
I fear his cold is bad. Come at once, do not lose 
the precious moments; and pray with me that I 
may not need reproach myself for having sent you 
from him. — ^Rosamund." 

Three days later I stood on the doorstep of my 
home. 

The house was dark and silent ; I failed to make 
myself heard; the weird predictive tolling of the 
bell seemed to fall upon my ears alone. 

Awed by a fear that I dared not avow, I crept 
round to the back of the house, and, having as- 
certained that a light was burning in Uncle Phillip's 
room, groped my way to the kitchen entrance. In 
answer to my loud knocking, some one approached 
the door, and I recognized the voice of our little 
scullery-girl. 

"Is that you, James?" she called, "and have 
you brought the doctor chap ? " but when she saw 
me she burst into running tears. 

" Oh, Master Edward I " she cried, " I hoped it 
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was the doctor; and they been out these three 
hours to find him, as said — ^the Kar ! — as the master 
was better this mornings — and now he took worse. 
And, oh ! Master Edward, he been calling for you 
these days and days ! " 

I ran past the girl, through the darkened pas- 
sages and up the stairs, to Uncle Phillip's room ; 
but on the threshold I stood and held my breath. 
He was lying upon the pillows, white and still, 
with a smile upon his face ; one hand lay stretched, 
as if to me, across the coverlid ; the other was 
clasped by his little maid. Bending low toward 
the single candle, she was reading the " Visitation 
of the Sick " ; suddenly, closing the book, she knelt 
beside him; and, her dear voice courageous and 
clear, began to pray. It was the Lord's Prayer, 
and Mrs. Bumble, kneeling at the foot of the bed, 
gave way to helpless weeping. Then I too came 
forward, meaning to take his hand ; but Eosamund, 
hearing my step, started to her feet with a soft cry, 
and "Forgive us our trespasses" half uttered on 
her lips. She bent over him. 

"Uncle Phillip! he is come. Edward is by 
your sidel" 

He never stirred: and, seeing this, she looked 
up at me with a chill glance of terror. 

13 
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" Edward 1 " site gasped, " speak to him — ^yoii ; 
he hears me no more." 

Then I called forth his name, as she had bade 
me, passing my loving hand across his eyes ; and 
the silence of death was only broken by our sobs. 

My remembrance of the days that followed is 
sorrow-clouded and indistinct. I only know that 
Eosamund and I, that bitter time, found comfort 
each in each. Spite of my earnest entreaties, I 
could not persuade her to leave home before the 
funeral. 

"No, Edward,'* she said, "I who owe all to 
him, I not see him laid to rest? ohl what would 
he think of me?" 

So she stayed ; and the very next day after our 
dear father was buried beneath the yew-trees, Janet 
came and fetched her to her home. I remember 
that I stood long in the porch ; and when I saw the 
coach that held her travel further and further from 
me across the dreary land, there swept over me a 
sudden chill. Absorbed by my sorrow, I had 
hitherto not realized that we were parted now, that 
one home might never shelter us again. She was 
lost, my sister ; aye, as truly as he ; and I grieved 
for many days in the old house, so filled with living 
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memories of the two that were gone, as if mourn- 
ing two dead. 

It was well for me, perhaps, that my dear 
uncle's afEairs had been left in need of considerable 
supervision, since this duty found me six weeks of 
employment, obliging me eveu to return awhile to 
town. On the subject of Rosamund's fortune I 
had occasion several times to communicate with Sir 
Eichard Trippet, her guardian, who found it expe- 
dient to join me in London some few weeks before 
Christmas; and, all being finally settled, we re- 
turned together to Shallow, where he spent a night 
with me on his way home. 

During the journey we had time to speak much 
of Bosamund. It made me happy to hear from my 
companion that both Lady Trippet and himself 
were bound to her by ties of the warmest affec- 
tion, over and above those of guardianship and 
pity. 

" My wife often weeps,'' said he once, " to think 
how unkind she was to the dear girl; but we're 
making up for it now, we both think, and she 
seems quite happy with us — sad, of course, but 
quite contented. She is very much changed for 
the better. My wife and I both think she is get- 
ting quite good-looking. I am sure we both shall 
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miss her when she leaves ns;" and Sir Kichard 
gave a dry eongh, as if he meant something. 

I did not heed him then ; bnt, two days later, 
when we were in my room at Shallow, I myself 
broached the subject of Rosamund's future. 

" She is much richer than I had expected," said 
I ; "in fact, we both are. And, besides her money, 
she has the place at Heathmere ; it's let at present, 
but she can do as she likes with it next year. On 
the Ist of January the lease falls in. I should 
think she might marry well now. Bosamund, an 
heiress, and all that she has now become, should 
not be beneath the consideration of any.'' 

It was perhaps the nervous stiffness of my man- 
ner that gave Sir Richard courage. 

"My wife and L" said he, "both expect that 
you will xuarry her yoBTseM." ' 

In vain did I seek to explain how it stood be- 
tween Rosamund and me ; he argued that our mar- 
riage was no longer a matter of inclination, but of 
necessity. 

" Lady Trippet and I," said he more than once, 
" have laid our heads together, and we feel that the 
position in which you stand, and have stood, as re- 
gards each other, puts marriage upon you as an ob* 
ligation." 
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"We both expect it of yon," he said at length. 

" Sir Richard," I replied, exasperated, " it's im- 
possible! What! wonld yon have me drag my 
wife to chnrch in chains?" Then he langhed. 

"Ton don't nnderstand hints," said he. "I 
mnst be plainer. It is several months since she 
refused your hand. Can't a young girl change her 
mind?" 

I know that I opened my mouth slightly, and 
kept it open some seconds before I answered. 

"What do you mean?" I said at length. 

" Well, you see," replied Sir Eichard, "my wife 
and I, we both saw the necessity, so Lady Trippet 
spoke to Kosamund of it, and has not left oSt 
speaking to Kosamund of it. I told you she was 
changed ; being, as it were, older now, it is natural 
she should understand better what is expected of 
her. Then, she loved your ujicle 1 She would do 
it for his sake. As for you — I had a letter from 
Lady Trippet on Monday. Eead this." 

He folded the sheet many times, so as to leave 
the smallest possible part exposed, then handed 
these lines for my perusal: 

..." and I really think that if Mr. Field asked 
her again she would not say no, for she spoke of 
him to-day as always with affection, and seems very 
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fond. And I think that she sees now that being a 
woman of virtue that it is her duty (I gave her the 
little book that yon said and left on your table), and 
is a little shocked to see what a many foolish things 
she committed, now that she knows better. So, 
my own Dicky, you might tell that to Mr. Field, 
that is, not quite that but something like it — ^you 
always know what to say. And now, O Dick, if 
you knew how your Jenny . . .'' But here I 
broke off — ^having caught a glimpse of many sweet 
words not intended for my beholding — and handed 
the letter back to its owner, who consigned it once 
more to the pocket of his waistcoat that lay nearest 
his heart. 

"And now,*' said he, *'do you think better 
of it?" 

" Yes," I answered ; and, before ,we retired, it 
was arranged that I should spend Christmas at 
Lake Yilla. 

My first glimpse of this vaunted mansion was 
far from preposseBsing, I arrived on Christmas 
Eve, at dusk, in the most inclement weather; and 
when I put my head out of the chaise on approach- 
ing, there was nothing to be seen but a bleak new 
house and a frozen pond on a bare hill-top. I 
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scarcely could believe this was the place until I 
read, « Yilla del Lago," with "Lake Yilla" brack- 
eted beneath, written in fresh paint upon the gate- 
posts. But I left all remembrance of this chilly 
impression on the doorstep. My host and hostess 
met me in the vestibule, surrounded by a dazzling 
blaze of warmth and comfort, and Sir Eichard him- 
self conducted me forthwith to my apartment, 
rightly conjecturing that I was nothing loath to 
be rid of my damp travelling gear. Rosamund 
was not in the drawing-room when I descended, 
but Sir Eichard and his lady, smiling and hospita- 
ble, welcomed me afresh, and bade me draw near 
the fire. 

"It's a comfortable sort of a place, eh?" 
laughed my host. ""What say you. Field?" 

"It's splendid," I replied, gazing with admira- 
tion at the spacious luxury of the apartment. " I 
never saw a finer place in my life." 

Here the door opened, and my dear giri stood 
among us. I started from my chair, and went to 
meet her with outstretched hands. 

"Rosamund," I cried, "how have you been 
these long weeks?" But, seeing her more fully, 
I stopped short. She was changed. As one sud- 
denly stricken, I stood and watched her ; I let her 
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filowly draw toward me; and when with nnlifted 
face she gave me her hand, I stooped, trembling, 
and kissed it. 

How foolish I may have appeared at dinner I 
know not. I was half beside myself ; I conld not 
take my eyes off Rosamund. When we adjourned 
into the drawing-room, she sat down to draughts 
with Sir Eichard ; and I, sitting beside my hostess, 
continued to gaze. 

"I will not have you look at Bosie so, Mr. 
Field," chided Janet presently, " if it makes you so 
sad." I laughed. 

"No, I am not sad. Lady Trippet; only be- 
wildered. The whole world seems changed. I 
look at you, and at her, and the old days at Shal- 
low are a dream." 

"These are better days," smiled Janet. 

" I don't know," said I then ; " 1 must get nsed 
to them. And Rosamund, she changes like the 
moon. I have left her before, almost a child to 
my thinking, and returned to find her seemingly 
a woman. This time the true change has come 
upon her." 

"I think so too," replied Janet. "Of course, 
the dress does half. She has never been well 
dressed before — ^I mean, becomingly; and her fig- 
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ure has so much improved within the year, that it 
bears showing to advantage. Her head-dress, too, 
snits her better. You like the loose waves and 
the curls, don't you?" 

"Yes," I replied; and I thought that Uncle 
Phillip, too, could he see them, would like them 
even better than the smooth braids he- loved to 
stroke. 

" But," I continued, " there are other and great- 
er changes. It is virtually as if I had not seen her 
for four months, since August. Think of her as 
she was that day you came with Sir Eichard. She 
seemed to me a woman then, but she was a child 
in thought, and moved with a child's freedom, and 
all was free between us as between brother and 
sister. She is beautiful, the Eosamund that sits 
there, but she has bought her beauty dear. You 
remember what you said to me that day: ^How 
bright and happy she looks ! ' All the old sorrow 
is in her face again; it is some secret pain that 
gives her eyes and mouth that witchery." 

" I think she is happy with us," broke in Janet, 
reproachfully. 

" Oh, yes 1 " I answered quickly ; " I don't mean 
that. She is happy, of course ; but don't you see 
what I mean? You must see it, in the languor 
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of her walk, in tr^^st-^ movement. I feel it 
strangely ; it severs us ; she has not once met my 
eyes. I have lost my sister." 

"To find some one better," laughed Janet; 
and when I looked at her for explanation, I read 
her meaning in her face. 

The following day, it being Christmas, several 
neighbors of Sir Richard's dined with us. We 
sat down to table two dozen strong. Among the 
guests were many children ; and, after the lengthy 
and sufficient meal was ended, when we were all 
assembled in the drawing-room, these little victims 
were abandoned in dull comers to enjoy moral 
story-books, while their parents gossiped round 
the fire. I was pitying them, but still too shy 
to approach the dreary groups, when Rosamund 
came and addressed me for the first time. 

"Edward," she said, "shall we play with the 
little ones?" 

" That's just what I was wanting, Rosamund," 
I replied; and ten minutes later we were having 
such a good time of it in the vestibule, that Sir 
Richard must needs join us, and indeed soon 
ousted me from my popularity among the young- 
sters by the superiority of his antics. Tea-time 
found us thoroughly eidiausted. I remember that 
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I was not sorry when our playmates were car- 
ried off. 

" Stay, Rosamund," I said, as she prepared to 
follow them — "stay with me; they can do with- 
out you;" and, taking her hand, I led her in 
silence to Lady Trippet's parlor. There w;as no 
light in the room, save that a lantern burning in 
the porch shed its rays through the window ; but 
for me it was sufficient. 

" Come, dear one," I said^ " it is Christmas 
Day. We two are the only ones that are alone. 
Let us talk of TJncle Phillip." 

She sat down by the window, and burst into 
tears. 

" Oh, my dear girl ! " I cried, bending over 
her, "I did not mean to give you pain." 

" I know," she sobbed — " I know ; " and pres- 
ently, being calmer, she said: "You are right, 
Edward; let us speak of him. Let us show we 
love him still. It is not foolish tears that show 
it, nor words ; but it must be Kving as he would 
have wished." 

"Yes, that is it," 1 repeated mechanically — 
"as he would have wished. He would not have 
had us mourn for him too long, Kosamund, or 
grieve useleesly. His memory should be joyful 
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to both of US, and a fountain of good, all onr 
lives." 

" Yes," she mnrmnred, " it shall be so. I will 
make his memory a happy one, but not now. How 
could that be ? in this emptiness ? They are kind, 
dear Janet and Eichard, but they have each other. 
He had only us; we shall never find his love 
again." 

" No, but you will try to be happy, Eose ? You 
are happy, are you not, all but for him ? " 

^' Yes," she said ; and she stroked her hands, as 
I had seen her do the day Sebastian left. 

"It vnll pass," I continued more cheerfully — 
"the sharpness of the loss. You must be happy 
then. It was his wish, and he has left you where- 
with. He often told me that Heathmere was the 
favorite home of his youth, till driven from it by a 
great sorrow ; and he has left it to be your home 
some day." 

"He has left me too much," she whispered; 
and presently she added earnestly, bending her 
head lower : " Edward, must I take his gift ? May 
I not refuse it ? I could not keep it if I were not 
worthy — ^if ever I — it could not be, with his mem- " 
ory before me 1 — ^but if ever I — ^I should feel, be- 
come undeserving of his blessings, I may leave 
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them, may I not ? and give you back your 
right ? '' 

" Rosamund 1" I cried, "what is this? You 
not worthy of his gift ? you, his angel ? This is 
something of the old days." 

She shuddered, and hid her face. 

" Come, we must leave this ; we must be happy, 
you and I. It is as hard for me as for you, but 1 
mean to try ; and seeing you happy would do haK 
my work." 

" Are you unhappy still ? " she murmured from 
between her fingers. 

"I always must be, Rosamund, while this lasts." 

It was a very little moan that she gave, but I 
heard it, and bent over her once more. She did 
not stir, nor did she when I took her hand and 
pressed it to me. 

"Rosamund," said I then, "I ask you for my 
life ; life without joy is dreary, next to death ; and 
in you lies aU the joy that I can know. He loved 
us with an equal love, in his eyes we were one : — 
for his sake, if your love for me is still too small ! 
Oh, my sweet, what is it that stands between us ? 
Is it SQme dream, the dream that sometimes comes 
to girls, of love that is ideal ? This is no dream- 
world, Rosamund, I am no hero ; but you rrj^ 

14 
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never feel the want of other love when yon know 
mine; not from the day we stand in chnrch till 
we lie side by side in the mould. And my love 
shall be great enough for both always, my joy 
enough." 

She drew her hand away from me, and, stand- 
ing up against the window, clasped her brow. 

" I believe you,'' she said hoarsely — " I believe 
all your words. You love me ; perhaps I love you 
too. I will marry you in the New Year." Then 
she made a step from me, and leaned against the 
wall, her hands still pressed upon her eyes. 

Silenced by joy, I stood and gazed at her ; nor 
could I find words for the longing and gratitude 
of my heart. But I drew toward her, dizzily, 
and with tenderness unclasped her fingers. She 
clutched me tightly in return, holding my two 
hands prisoner ; and for a while I was content to 
look upon her upturned face. Then, little by little, 
I bent forward till my lips were close to hers; 
and, I know not how she did it, but she suddenly 
drew down her head so that my kiss came not on 
her mouth, but on her brow, a little above the left 
eye; and she broke from me with a light laugh 
that was all sadness, and drew the back of her 
hand across the place I had kissed. 
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" I will marry ybu in the New Year/' she said 
afresh, then she went back to the children. 

We did not meet again that night. She went 
to hed before the guests had gone, and left me to 
tell the news to our hosts. I went to sleep filled 
with a phantom happiness, that fled at dawn. Bj 
the prosy light of day — bereft of all momentary 
entrancement — ^I saw but little in last night's scene 
that was not calculated to inspire misgiving and 
despondency. Indeed, I dreaded to face Rosa- 
mund again, and came down to breakfast pale with 
nervousness. 

I 

" You have not slept this night. Field," laughed 
Sir Eichard ; and I could not persuade him he was 
wrong* She was not at table; I expected to see 
her appear much in my state, and every moment's 
delay increased my agitation. Presently she rushed 
into the room, flushed and smiling. I started up 
for very wonder. 

" Oh, this is dreadful ! " she laughed. " I slept 
too well, I never awoke; indeed, Janet, I have 
been as quick as I could." 

" You poor child I " replied Lady Trippet, 
" you're all out of breath ! " and Sir Richard looked 
askance at me. 

" It's not every one counts the dark hours— eh. 
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Field ? Ah, Rosamund I " he added, " forgive me. 
Of course, I have not seen you yet. Joy to you, 
Bosamund, and the happiest life ; as bright a one 
as we have, Jane and I," and he kissed her, say- 
ing, ""We must have one all round, for a bless- 
ing." 

She came to me then, with a smile, and pre- 
sented her cheek. 

This sudden change startled me beyond com- 
prehension ; I was as sincerely bewildered and 
discomfited by the lifting of my black cloud as I 
had been by its presence. 

I remember that we went out almost directly 
after breakfast, and that Eosamund and Sir Eich- 
ard fell to throwing snowballs at each other, 
laughing merrily. I went beside Janet, and said 
to her: 

" Isn't this marvellous ? " 

« What ? " asked she. 

" The change in Rosamund. I never saw her 
so sweet and gay before; and but yesterday, all 
gloom. What has come to her ? " And seeing 
that Janet smiled, I added, "Don't you think it 
strange ? " 

^* I don't think it strange at all. Oh, Edward, 
you goose I But you're a man. Why — ^why, I 
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was just so when Sir Richard asked me ; " and she 
threw a discreet Inmp of snow at her hnsband with 
a loving smile, while I laid the flattering unction 
to my soul. 

I remember that for the first two days I secret- 
ly, although unwillingly, feared that Eosamund 
might change again ; I could not help being haunt- 
ed by the remembrance of her manner on Christ- 
mas Night. But since there was nothing now to 
remind me of it, after forty-eight hours it ceased 
to trouble me. 

She was all frankness and gaiety ; of her own 
free will she would come and sit alone with me for 
long hours, talking with loving cheerfulness of the 
old days ; sometimes she gave me her hand to hold ; 
and, QYQTj night and morning, she turned her cheek 
toward my face. 

It was always she that gave; but with such 
dear seductiveness that I forgot I had the right to 
take, and never even thought to ask for more. I 
remember that at first I longed to speak of the 
future, but she would not ; and indeed I was my- 
self content to go to the end of the year, remem- 
bering the present only. They were few days, but 
pervaded with a sense of almost unnatural bliss; 
we seemed four young creatures standing together, 
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with the dim landscape of onr lives stretched before 
us ; we did not see the barren plains and dark val- 
leys, for the snn of love poured its dazzling rajs 
into onr eyes, and we looked only toward the green 
hill-tops tipped with gold. 

On the last day of the year, Sir Eichard and 
Jjady Trippet were to take their place among the 
high society of the county, by giving a ball to 
which they invited full two hundred. .Of these a 
great many, that eame from distant paj*ts, were 
expected to stay the night ; and, from the morning 
of the day previous, all was preparation and con- 
fusion. It had been Bosamund^s first intention not 
to figure among the guests, but on the morrow of 
our engagement I bade her change her mind. 

" Think again, dear one," said I. " "Was he so 
selfish that he would have his memory stand be- 
tween you and all enjoyment t I don't care much 
for these routs, but I won't keep away. It would 
grieve him so, if he thought it was for him," and 
she agreed with me. 

Thanks to our good-will, the preparations were 
all accomplished by the early afternoon; yet. Sir 
Hichard and his lady, fearful lest anything should 
go amiss, could not sit still five minutes together ; 
they kept marching round and round on an end- 
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less patrol, and when I saw them start for the 
twentieth time, I was weary, and took courage to 
go and disturb my dear girl. 

I found her in Janet's little parlor, sitting on 
the floor by the window, pressing her face against 
the window-pane; she heard me and, drawing her 
hand across her forehead, looked up next moment 
with a gentle smile. I knelt beside her. " Sweet 
one," said I, "is anything amiss?" — ^and she an- 
swered " No ; " but I had jsurprised a look of tor- 
ment in her eyes that haunted me till evening. 

My hosts were dressed and ready to receive 
their guests before I came into the desolate ball- 
room; but they soon left me to the dreary com- 
panionship of chairs and candles. I was feeling 
much depressed, when my dear girl joined me, 
and at sight of her I stood dumb with admiration. 
She was dressed from head to foot in white; her 
gown was of some fine Indian stuff, embroidered 
half-way up the short, narrow skirt, as well as over 
the small bodice and shoulder-sleeves. I remember 
the dress well, although she never wore it again. 

" Rosamund ! " I cried, " why are you so beauti- 
ful? You make me long to shut you in a room 
and keep you from stranger eyes. Oh, my girl, 
how beautiful you are!'* 
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" I did it," she replied softly, *^ because of what 
you said. Uncle — he always liked me best in 
white." 

The guests were punctual, and by ten o'clock 
I was tired to death. The loud music and the 
din of voices oppressed me doubly because I was 
neither accustomed to such entertainments, nor 
did I take pleasure in them. Being one who 
could not dance, I was deputed to first one elderly 
lady, and then another, until at last I fell to re- 
lieving the monotony of the occupation by stupid 
conjectures as to whether the next would be lean 
or stout. My poor Eosamund was apparently no 
better amused than I, for, like me, she could not 
dance ; and I was looking at her across a benchf ul 
of superannuation and insipidity — trying to give 
her a secret sign without appearing to want in 
manners — when Janet approached with a small 
girl, scarce out of the schoolroom. 

" This poor little thing is very shy," she whis- 
pered; "Dick was to have seen she had her sup- 
per, but he has gone to meet sotne late arrivals. 
Will you take her instead?" 

I did as I was bid and, drawing the young 
person's arm through mine, turned toward the 
door. But we were stopped by the entrance of 
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Sir Eichard and his guests. I drew aside, and 
said a word to my little charge. 

"Lady Trippet!" called Sir Eichard to his 
wife, who stood near, " here are Lord and Lady 
Seaforth, and they have brought a friend with 
them — ^Mr. Sebastian Erie." 

I gave a start, and looked up. It was he in- 
deed. My nervous little companion had started 
in sympathy, and I felt that she looked at me 
wondering. I could not turn my eyes from the 
young man. He saluted his hostess with most 
courtly grace; and then, standing erect, a full 
head taller than those around him, stretched his 
long throat and glanced eagerly over the room. 
He was looking for Rosamund. 

"The door is clear now,'' timidly whispered 
the little girl beside me. 

"I know," was my abrupt reply. ""Wait a 
minute." 

He had seen her, and was now threading his 
way with exquisite ease through the dancers to- 
ward the comer where she stood : her back against 
the wall, her eyes absently fixed on the shining 
floor. The next moment he stood before her, and 
his lips moved with her name. She started from 
her dream, and turned on him a gaze of death-like 
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stupor ; tlien life returned : her head fell back, 
and a gradual blnsh spread over her face ; her 
mouth quivered, her eyes filled with the dancing 
light of joy, and she clasped her hands across her 
breast, as if to hide from him the passion that it 
heli 

The little girl beside me pulled my arm gently. 

" Come,^' said I ; and we went to supper. I 
kpow not how long we stayed there; she was a 
foolish prattling thing, only shy as babes are shy 
—before many. She spoke again and again of 
the beautiful gentleman in silver-grey, and asked 
if I thought he would marry the lady in the cor- 
ner. I let her eat her fill, then took her back to 
Janet. 

Eosamund was alone now. He was dancing, 
but he soon returned to her. I watched them for 
half an hour; and each time he was called away 
I tried to rise and claim my own, but could not. 
I waited to see them once more side by side, then 
turned away, cold and sick. I went to a little 
room in a remote corner >of .the house, situated at 
the end of a passage, and useless on such occa- 
sions as these. Here I knew I could be alone. 
I crept into the deep bay-window, and drew the 
curtains behind me, as if to place every possible 
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barrier between myself and the maddening mu- 
bIc. I sat-— even as slie had sat in the afternoon 
— ^with my head pressed against the cool window ; 
I looked out into the peaceful starlight, and tried 
to stifle the demon that stirred within me. 

Hush ! — ^the door was gently opened. I know 
not why — I was half distraught — ^but I shook and 
crouched down, and held my breath. 

""We passed a light in the passage," said a 
voice. " Shall I fetch it ? " and some one answered 
" Yes." I crawled to where the curtains divided, 
and looked at them ; the candle that Sebastian had 
brought shed but little light ; yet I could see them 
well enough. 

She sat upon a low couch that was there, and he 
beside her ; one knee was bent toward the ground, 
and he looked into her face. 

" What was it you wanted of me ? " 

She turned her head from him toward me, and 
wrung her hands. 

"Nothing — ^to be near you — we cannot speak 
together there."^ 

"You must tell me more, all," he continued 
tenderly, after a pause; "eight months is a long 
time, and perhaps we shall not meet for as long 
again. You must think of me sometimes — ^you 
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mast promise me this ; and sometimes look into the 
gazettes ; you may read of me there.'* 

She tamed to him again, and twice opened her 
lips as if to speak. 

"You have something to tell me/' said he then. 
"I know it. Are you in need of help? I am all 
at your service 1 " 

** No," she murmured ; yet she pushed the hair 
ofi her temples as she was wont to do when 
troubled, her mouth twitched, and she averted her 
face. 

" Do you not trust me, Rosamund ? " he 
pleaded. 

She made a little movement as if to turn and 
assure him of her faith, but checked it, and said 
after a pause — 

"I have told you nearly all; their kindness, 
kindness that I can never thank enough. I am not 
worthy what they gave." 

" What do you mean ? " smiled Sebastian. 
" You not worthy ? They found you so, did they 
not ? " 

" Yes, that was the unworthiness ; I knew they 
were wr^ng, I, in thinking well of me. I w^ 
selfish; I did not live for them, although they 
believed it ; I did not bend, and tame, and learn 
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to be a woman for them — ^hor for them rejoice 
tliat I grew better. I did love them, but — ^" 

" Yourself more ? You lived, and learned, and 
were thankful all for your own sake? Do you 
mean that?" 

" I told you," she replied, " that I was selfish." 
^^ That is a common fault ; we are all selfish, 
Rosamund, at heart. Your very benefactors were 
not free from the fault ; it gratified them to help 
you, your presence meant happiness to them ; thus 
they were selfish." 

Eosamund shook her head and murmured 
"No," then relapsed into silence. Her back was 
still toward him, and she seemed unconscious of 
the ardent curiosity of his gaze ; she stooped, and, 
following the intricate pattern of her dress with 
one finger, appeared lost in thought. Presently 
her breath quickened, her color rose and fell; 
again she twice parted her lips, and closed them 
irresolute. Suddenly, in an abrupt and rapid 
whisper she broke forth— 

"I have promised to marry Edward Field." 

I, who could see the young man's features, 

beheld the transient quiver that disturbed them; 

but of this she knew nothing. Eid of her burden, 

she sat pale and still, pressing her hands together 
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in her lap, and awaited his answer ; nor did she 
wait long. 

"I shonld have felt grieved not to hear this 
from yon," he said quietly; "I am glad. I had 
hoped it might be so. You know that I wish you 
perfect happiness. These are poor words, but 
yon know how much, how infinitely much more 
I mean. I don't know that I ever before so 
strongly felt the futility, the vanity of congratu- 
lations. But you will be happy without blessing 
of mine ; Edward Field will care for that ; you 
have chosen well." 

Kosamund started up, and turned toward him. 
She was trembling visibly ; > her fingers were 
screwed and intertwisted and pressed against her 
waist; her Jiead was raised, but her eyes half 
closed. 

He started, as I did, before this sudden out- 
burst. 

" Why do you speak so ? " she said hoarsely ; 
" is this a time to jest or mock ? When a man 
must be hung, do you trifle with him, and bid him 
believe the ropes are silk % Do you wish joy to a 
dog you have driven to the water's edge and tell 
him he shall drown in a golden collar ? Can you 
not see that I — I stand condemned ? surrounded. 
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and pressed, and dogged ? And I am weary, and 
I throw myself into the pit that I may no more 
hear dnty, and right and wrong, and obligation 
rung in my ears — ^and then you come and speak 
to me of happiness 1" 

Sebastian sprang up and laid his Iiand firmly 
on her contorted fingers. 

" Kosamnnd,'' he said, " you wrong me. How 
was I to guess your misery ? Edward Field loves 
you ; how was I to know that his love is not re- 
turned, that you are forced into his arms, that 
your consent is mere hounded submission?" 

She threw her head back and laughed : for the 
first time since they entered the room she looked 
full into his face : and slowly the eerie laughter 
died away, and her eyes filled with the passion of 
her yearning. The young man blenched to the 
very lips, and drew back; but, with a low moan, 
she fell on her knees, upright, before him, and laid 
her hands upon his breast. It was in vain that he 
sought to raise her. 

"No!" she cried — "no; let me stay so — in 
mercy do not push me from you!" Then he 
placed his hands upon her head, and gently turned 
the wild gaze toward the ground, bending on her a 
look of the most exquisite pity. 
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" Sebastian," she breathed, " do you not nnder- 
stand ? Yon who gave me life, you who are mas- 
ter of all the good that is in me — do you ask how 
you should know my misery? "Where I cannot 
see your face, where I cannot hear your voice, or 
listen to your counsels, or even touch yon again — 
that is where I am pledged to go; and you not 
know I had as soon be dead } You not know my 
thoughts ? I have but one, all are one : I love you 
— ^I starve for you — ^I am yours. You know now ; 
I have told you : so take me, you, who have all the 
good — ^you dare not leave the bad to mock an hon- 
est man ! He does not know that I am empty ; I 
hate myself that I cannot give him more ; I would 
tear the rest from you, but I cannot. Sebastian 1 
save me, for the love of Heaven ! Do you not hear 
the sin ? I have promised to marry Edward Field, 
and I cannot be his, soul to soul and flesh to flesh. 
Oh, it IS terrible 1 He is too good to be mocked by 
my hollow body ! But you who have aU, for you I 
am worthy, oh, I am worthy. Take what is yours, 
all yours, body and heart and soul : save me from 
cursing him ; save me from the dark days after ! " 

Her voice faded into the stillness, and he 
looked at her, silent, his face ghastly pale and dis- 
torted. 
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" Kosamund," lie said at length, in a voice of 
awful calm, " yon are not well. Let me go. We 
wiU forget all this " — then, because she still clove 
to him: "Let me go!" he cried, aloud, "I have 
heard what I should not ; " and he turned toward 
the door, but she sprang after him, and strained 
his knee to her bosom. 

"Stay!" she gasped, "do not leave me yet. 
You have not heard all — in mercy let me speak. I 
unde^d, 1 cannot to ,on, '^ 4a. "^ what 
you mean — I am not fit : that is it, I know. I 
would not have disgraced you; I have tried hard 
to deserve you — ^I would have become worthy — 
but it is true, I am not fit. Tour wife must be a 
great and learned woman. I cannot be your wife, 
that is it." 

"Rosamund," cried Sebastian, wi|;h hard con- 
straint, "this is horrible, horrible pain! Yes, you 
are right; I cannot marry you, and that is the end." 

She crouched lower, and laid her head upon 
his foot ; her voice was nearly dead, and she shud- 
dered cruelly. 

" No, not the end — ^I am very brave. You are 
afraid to tell, I am not afraid to hear. I know I 
cannot be your wife. What then J . . . not your 
wife." 
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There came a moment's silence : then, putting 
forth his strength, he raised her to her feet and laid 
her on the conch. 

"You are' ill,'' he said; "these are wild words." 
And several times he paced the room without 
looking at her. But at last, seeing how she lay 
huddled in a shivering heap, he came and touched 
her gently. 

"I cannot leave you thus," he said, much 
moved. " Be strong, Rosamund. I tell you, you 
do not suflEer alone. What sort of a wretch must I 
have seemed to you, that you should think I could 
bring you to shame, and to suffer the world's scorn ? " 

She did not raise her head from her knees, but 
laid her hand on his that caressed her. 

"You are my world," she sobbed; "I care 
nothing for the rest. I have known scorn : do you 
think I could not bear it, smiling, for you ? Let 
them spit at me 1 I only live for you, and for your 
love. I tell you, I care not what I do ; I hdd you 
above the rest of the world, I worship you above 
God : so I care not what I do. And if this is sin 
that I speak. Heaven knows it is your fault : you 
made me love you ! " 

There came a change over Sebastian; he 
groaned, and hid his face. " God forgive me ! " he 
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cried. " Then I have done you irreparable wrong 1 " 
Hearing him so much moved, she uncurled her sad 
body, and, bending toward him, laid her cheek 
upon his arm. 

" What is this you are saying ? " she murmured 
tenderly. "Wrong me? You? Nay, you have 
blessed me. Oh, what a sorry thing I was before 
you came 1 and you, the father of all my good, to 
speak of wrong to me ? You do not love me as I 
love you, or you would know that if, to cling to 
you, I must be deprived of all, I still should hold 
myself rich in that one joy, worth to me a thousand 
others. You see, to me it is no harm ; only bless 
me with your love, and you can do me no wrong." 

" You misunderstand me," he groaned, breaking 
from her. His words were scarce articulate. "I 
do not love you, that is the truth. Oh, my God ! — 
forgive me, Eosamund — ^I cannot love you 1 " 

He sat down, away from her, and let his head 
fall heavily on the table. She slipped off the 
couch on to her feet ; neither word nor sigh passed 
her lips, there was no trace of emotion on her face ; 
her mouth was coldly parted, her eyelids drooped. 
It was a deathly calm ; the tears that still stained 
her cheek seemed very old. Presently she walked 
with feeble step to where he sat. 
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" Stand up," she said, " and do not grieve for 
me. I can bear much, I. I shall not die, as I 
thought, or I should ^have died with your words. 
I shall live and be his wife ; and you must think of 
me as good — ^good ; do you hear! Stand up ; you 
were right about the end; you had best go." 

He rose stonily, and took her hand ; and they 
stood so, neither looking at the other, for many 
seconds — ^it seemed as if the words failed him. 
But suddenly he said, beneath his breath, and 
hurriedly — 

" I will remember you, Eosamund, all the days 
of my life ; " then turned away. She smiled with 
a strange brightness. 

" Do you think I could be so calm if I thought 
you could forget ? I tell you I am yours in life 
and death ; you will never forget me." 

He had stood still once more at the sound of 
her voice, but now, without turning, approached 
the door. He passed very near me, and I saw that 
he was haggard. His hand was on the knob when 
she sprang forward with a yearning moan. 

^^ Sebastian, it is for ever! I know, I know 
you will be mine in Heaven ; but, O God 1 there 
are long years of earth between. Give me some- 
thing to help me through the darkness ; and look 
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at me, I shall never see your face again in this 
world that you hare made so bare. Give me 
something to remember in the long nights ; I dare 
not wait till death ! " 

Without a word he detached a small seal from 
his fob, and gave it to her; but she let it fall 
through her fingers, keeping her eyes fixed upon 
his face. And when he turned to the door for 
the last time, she slipped before him, smiling 
dreamily, and laid herself upon him, heart to heart. 
He ofiEered no resistance, but closed his eyes, 
throwing his arms behind him; and she clasped 
his head between her hands, drew it down, and 
pressed her lips on his. — ^Then, gradually her hold 
relaxed, and she feU from him with a blissful 
smile J yet she did not drop immediately — only 
when the door closed behind him, she gave one 
sob, and fell. 

And just at that very moment there came to 
me from without the tolling of bells, for it was 
midnight and New Tear. I threw the curtains 
apart, and, kneeling beside her still body, took her 
to my heart, for I was filled with a pity that knew 
no words ; loving her^better than myself, in the 
face of her anguish I forgave my wrongs. And I 
made a silent oath to the Almighty that I would 
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not forsake her becanse of what I knew, but cherish 
her doubly, and with His help heal her wounds; 
and I swore, too, that she should never know, 
through word or deed of mine, that I knew aught 
against her. Then 1 rose from m j knees and left 
her, that she might wake alone. 

I got up early next morning, after but two 
hours' sleep, and gathered my things together; for 
I felt that Bosamund and I ought not to meet be- 
fore some weeks had passed. Janet was about 
when I descended, already occupied in seeing to 
the comfort of her stiU-slumbering guests. I told 
her I had suddenly remembered, to my infinite re- 
gret, that my presence was needed at Heathmere. 
" The lease falls in to-day,^' I said, " I am bound to 
be there when the tenants leave, and the afiaii^ will 
take me a good fortnight '' — which was in no way 
truthful. However, Janet (being ignorant of such 
matters) believed me, and helped me to an early 
breakfast, that I might catch the morning coach at 
Kusset. On the doorstep, after bidding me good- 
bye and a speedy return, she said — 

"I don't want you to be anxious, Edward, but 
I fear that Bosamund is not welL She left us 
early last night, and when I went to see her before 
going to bed, she seemed restless. To-day she is 
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no better. Fm afraid the excitement was too much 
for her." 

"Yes," I replied, preferring to say the words 
myself; "and, no doubt, seeing that young man 
again reminded her unpleasantly of bygones." 

Janet looked up at me quickly, and I guessed 
her drift. 

" No," said I cheerfully, " not at all 1 I would 
trust her to the end of the world." 

Having sent myself on a mission, I accom- 
plished it, and made a thorough investigation of 
Rosamund's property, whereof I wrote to her on 
my return to Shallow. For nearly a fortnight I 
received no news from Lake Villa, although I had 
already written twice to Sir Bichard, and thrice to 
my poor love. At last one morning brought me a 
letter from the former. "Remembering," he be- 
gan, " that no news is good news, my wife and I 
both thought it best not to write sooner, since all 
account we could have given of Rosamund must 
have made you anxious. She has been very ill, 
but is now recovering, and will leave her ro<«n 
to-morrow. She was very glad to receive your 
letters, and made my wife read them to her sev- 
eral times, and appeared touched by your affec- 
tionate consideration." Some three days later I 
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heard from my kind friend again. I liave the 
letters still. 

"Rosamund is downstairs," he now wrote, "and 
getting strong. I asked her this mcHiiing if she 
would write. She said her hand shook, and that 
she did not like to send you crooked letters. Sut 
she bade me tell you that, since she always pre- 
vented your speaking of your marriage when you 
were here, she feels it her duty to let you know 
that she is prepared to go through the ceremony 
at any time you may think fit after her recovery. 
Lady Trippet and I both think she will not want 
above a fortnight to regain strength." 

I answered Bosamund's message immediately, 
saying that her happiness was my principal care, 
and that therefore I preferred to leave all choice 
to her, although I need hardly say that, the sooner 
she consented to be mine, the more grateful I 
should be; and I asked her, moreover, to let me 
know of any plans or wishes she might have formed 
regarding the future, that I might have the satis- 
faction of fulfilling them. To this she replied, in 
her own hand, as follows : 

"My deab Edward, — ^Tou are very kind to 
me. I have very few wishes. I should like to be 
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married at Shallow, where TTncle Phillip is ; iand I 
should like to lire at Heathmere. That is, with 
your full consent. And if you think you would 
like to be married on the 1st of March, I am will- 
ing, ^anet and Kichard have cared for me, and 
I am nearly well. When you come again, you 
will find me as I used to be. 

" Ever, with grateful love and duty, yours, 

"EOSAMUND MeIEEY." 

I had arranged to return soon to Lake Villa ; 
but, on receipt of this letter, decided first to fulfil 
my dear one's wishes, which were in fact my 
own. I wholly shared her apparent anxiety to 
break whatever link might connect our married 
life with a too troubled past, and even went be- 
yond her specified desires. Determined to carry 
nothing, if possible, from the old home to the 
new, I fresh furnished the house at Heathmere 
throughout, and contrived to let our place at Shal- 
low as it stood, the occupier to come into possession 
some few days after our marriage. 

It was now near the end of February. . I left 
our future home in readiness, under the guardian- 
ship 6i Mrs. Eumble, and proceeded to Lake Villa, 
where I arrived toward evening, on, I think, the 

16 — ' 
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28th of the month. Althongh perfectly dry, it was 
80 cold that, on reaching Bnsset, I preferred to 
walk the necessary mile, and therefore approached 
the honse on foot, and noiselessly. Sir Eichard 
and his lady were not yet returned from an after- 
noon call, so I went straight to my room, and, 
having dressed, made my way downstairs. 

I had not asked where Eosamnnd might be, 
for I knew that our meeting must take place soon 
enough, and preferred to leave it to chance, feel- 
ing that an unexpected- encounter would be less 
painful than one premeditated. I entered the 
dusky drawing-room with mingled hope and fear, 
and I know not whether joy or discomfort came 
uppermost when I saw that she was sitting by the 
fire-side. She rose, and gave a slight <Hy of sur- 
prise, for she had not heard of my arrival; and 
she stood still waitmg for me to approach. I re- 
member that the room seemed very long before 
I reached her. I was glad of the darkness ; I was 
so conscious of my thoughts. Through the Bosa- 
mund that stood before me, I saw the white-robed 
girl that I had left in such ruthful woe, and my 
heart beat fast at the remembrance; and when 
without a word I folded her in my arms, I felt 
that she also had, in mind, returned to that night 
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of torment. A bitter unison of thought, that 
brought not together, but parted ! And I kept 
her long in my embrace, for my wretchedness 
W2iB such that I could find no words wherewith to 
greet her : I even forgot her in my self-pity. Hold- 
ing her as I did, close to me, knowing as I knew, 
that her thoughts were all hence, the wrong that 
had been done me rose vividly to my mind, and I 
could have wept for my affliction. A body, a 
hollow body, even as she had said I — thcU was my 
portion ! 

Suddenly I felt her arms creep round me, cling- 
ing piteously, and I heard that she was weeping. 

" Kosamund ! '* I cried then, drawing her closer 
to me, "my dear girl, oh my sweet, don't, for 
pity's sake! — ^what is it?" 

" I am glad that you have come," she faltered. 
" Edward, tell me again, tell me that you love me 
— ^I want to be loved. Oh ! I am so lonely 1 " 

" God bless you 1 Look up, look up, my own 1 
Tou shall never be lonely again 1 Love yout 
Why, I feel as though I held the whole world in 
my arms — yes, and half heaven besides 1" 

She gave a little sob that was half a laugh, 
and murmured — 

" Thank you ; " and presently, with her face 
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still buried on my shoulder, she said softly, '^I 
am not very good, Edward, not very good — ^but 
I will become what you think me — ^I will be a 
true wife." 

I turned up her sweet face and laughed out- 
right. 

" As if I ever doubted dt ! Oh, Eosamuud— 
oh, silly girl!" — ^and it was just here that Sir 
Bichard and Janet came upon us. 

I was never alone with Eosamund again before 
she was made mine. We went next day, all 
together, to Shallow, arriving late. Kosamund 
and her kind protectors stayed the night at our 
dear old home; I, with the rector. 

I remember . well how happy I awoke next 
morning. I had not forgotten, the cruel memory 
lay before me still ; but the brightness of my hope 
and trustful love had cleared away all shadows. 

It was a fine momiBg, and we went to church 
early. Rosamund wore a green silk gown, a puce 
pelisse lined with blue, and a fine straw bonnet 
trimmed likewise. My waistcoat, I recollect, was 
also of blue silk. 

There were many villagers assembled in church, 
and, as I walked up the aisle, I cast an anxious 
glance over the throng, for I had been seized with 



I 
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a sudden fear : what if he came now and took her 
from me ? It was a foolish dread, yet I only grew 
easy when it was too late for him who knew of an 
impediment to stand forth and declare it. 

We walked home together through the village ; 
Sir Bichard and his wife, I and mine. I held her 
hand very close to me, but we said nothing. It 
was a happy wedding, although not merry. I 
walked with Bosamund quietly to the churchyard 
after breakfast, and bade farewell to Uncle Phillip's 
grave ; then, in the early afternoon, we left Shal- 
low. Janet and Sir Bichard started with us ; our 
coaches kept alongside of each other some while, 
till we reached the cross-roads, and there we parted 
with many a " God bless you I " 

Bosamund leaned toward the window to watch 
them out of sight; I drew her gently down. 

"Wife," I whispered, "are you lonely now?" 
Then, smiling sweetly, she nestled in my arms and 
sighed. 



V. 

Many a day has gone since I wrote the last 
pages ; I know not why. I have sat, pen in hand, 
and then cast it from me ; relnctant, perhaps, to 
enter npon the last stage of my life. It seems the 
last to me. The Edward Field whose days I have 
recorded, lived but five years more. I am not 
dead ; I have my children round me ; I breathe, I 
eat, and do what men call live ; yet I knew, when 
she left me, that life for me was ended, and it has 
been so. I walk the earth like my own ghost, 
haunting the scenes and memories of the past. 

Mary knows it ; how often, when Phillip would 
have roused me, has she whispered — 

"Hush I let father think; he is thinking of 
mother." 

Tet she was wrong. I do not need to think ; 
the remembrance has wrapped my being, I feel it 
always. I can talk, and listen, and laugh, and fix 
my mind on the present wholly, yet remember it; 
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I do not need to think. And at night, when the 
world that is, lies hidden, the world that was, re- 
turns. I never dream of my children, or of the 
things of to-day, but, sleeping, lire again the life 
that ended when she went; and when I wake I 
feel like a dead man quickening in a strange land. 

It is no regretful brooding over lost happiness, 
no repining for joys that are gone ; they were years 
of miseiy, long and harrowing : yet I want them 
back ! Heaven knows, I want them back 1 

Not for myself, 'tis meet enough that I should 
suffer. 

Eegret is old and threadbare : he has flogged 
every man since Adam, yet his arm is strong. 
What recks he who writhes beneath the scourge 
that a million millions have felt the same before 
him? 

'Tis an old story, as old as the world ; but I 
would barter all the years that are left me, for one 
of the days that are gone ! — one, only one, that I 
might live it differently ; that she, presently return- 
ing, might find less difference between earth and 
Heaven : that I might afterward stand at her grave 
unharassed by the thought that death freed her 
from bondage and torture — I her shackle, I the 
rack that wrung her heart! 
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Not for myself, said II Nay, poor fool; all 
for myself, else, wherefore would I drag her back J 
She does not need my atonement, she is in bliss ; 
shQ has forgot the torments of the world. 

I will be brief. The years were long in suffer- 
ing, but in themselyes short, and offer no material 
for a lengthy chronicle. 

I married her knowing the worst, and trusting 
to the unalterable strength of my love ; I had but 
one thought, her happiness; I made it the pur- 
pose of my life. And for a while it was suflS- 
cient. 

But, when a year of love had, to all seemmg, 
healed her wounds, and the very scars were being 
fast effaced by a baby-hand; when (seeing her 
morning, noon, and night, cheerfully surrendered 
to my service, and reading in her every action that 
I was the centre of her care) I had grown accus- 
tomed to the noble valor of her spirit, and no 
longer bowed in wonder and admiration before her 
glorious self -defeat, then a change came over me. 
I felt that my work was done, and I turned my 
thoughts inward — spite of myself, I fell to think- 
ing of the things I had sworn to forget ; I returned 
to the spot where — on my wedding-day — ^I had 
buried my ghastly secret, and, plucking it out into 
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the light) stared at its horrors. N^or could I after- 
ward so smooth its grave as to make myself believe 
I had forgotten where it lay. For the hunger of 
my love had grown, even with her growing worth, 
and now refused to be appeased by what had satis- 
fied a lesser craving. 

She was mine, yet not mine, and I could not 
forget it. I could no longer sit content, knowing 
that there was a locked door in her heart through 
which I might not enter ; that I might knock and 
knock to the day of my death, yet never be admit- 
ted to its core. So I fell to wondering what passed 
within those secret depths, and the thought of Se- 
bastian Erie grew to be with me always : a griping 
fetter that draggled after me with maddening and 
ceaseless clank, the harder to ignore because I knew 
that her chains jingled with the self-same ring. 
And, daily more conscious of a grief that I was 
still at pains to hide, I began to watch' her closely, 
seeking to detect in her some sign of a sufEering 
akin to mine ; afraid to behold her constancy, yet 
anxiously seeking fuel for my hankering jealousy. 
She could not sit a-dreams but I knew wherefore : 
I dreaded the wistful sadness of her gaze, took into 
account every sigh that escaped her, every rising 
tear; and if at night she moaned in her sleep, I 
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Bhaddered ; my dread secret leapt from its grave, 
and lashed me till I bled. 

Yet, all this while, the pains I took to hide my 
care from her were great. I straggled with my 
dejection, and sported at times a hectic gaiety 
which must have contrasted strangely with the 
deepening melancholy to which I was fast becom- 
ing a prey. I pestered her with love, and scarcely 
left her side. I confidently believed that she was 
ignorant of my secret, ceaseless pain. It was hard 
enough to conceal, even unsubstantial, as in the be- 
ginning; but when proof had been given to my 
fears, when I came to know that her heart's centre 
was filled, even as I dreaded, then the torment be- 
came active, acute, and beyond my controlling. 

One day — about eighteen months after our 
marriage — I had been round the village to visit 
some tenants in whose well-being Eosamund took 
interest, and hastened therefore, on returning, to 
give her an account of my expedition. She was 
nursing the child when I entered, but heard me 
come, and set it on her knee, turning to welcome 
me and hear my news. And, while I spoke, I 
noticed that the little babe was clutching through 
her unfastened bodice at a cord she wore round 
her neck, where hung — she had shown it me once 
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— ^the remains of her mother's crucifix. She was 
herself so absorbed in my narrative that she did 
not heed the child. 

" Take care ! ^' said I, " or Mary will put your 
cross into her mouth ; I believe she has it now ! " 
And just as I spoke the babe jerked the relic 
from her mother's bosom. 

Eosamund turned white, and would have re- 
placed it, but I stretched forward and took it 
from her hand. The bent cross was not alone 
upon the cord; there hung with it a seal — ^a sil- 
ver seal engraven with two letters. I had not the 
spirit to lift my head, but asked — 

"Why have you never shown me this before? 
Tour mother's name, what was it?" And she 
answered, " Sarah." 

I remember that I left the room without look- 
ing in her face. And from that day my eyes never 
rested on my wife's bosom but I remembered what 
lay upon it — ^the key to what lay within, and the 
thought was as a thorn that festered in my side. 
I still would have hidden it from her, but, as I 
said, the confirmation of my fears had put me be- 
yond myself. The ghost that had haunted me was 
turned to a living enemy. Look where I would, I 
saw Sebastian Erie. He stood between us night ^^ 
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and day, his name was ever rising to my tongue ; 
we conld not speak bat some word he had used, 
some trifling phrase or incident recalled him to me 
— ^recalled him, I felt, to her. I strove to stamp 
him from her remembrance ; I thrust myself upon 
her, but this time cruelly. My jealousy of her 
thoughts was terrible; her thoughts were his, I 
was resolved that she should not think. Tet, for 
long I still believed her ignorant of my malady, 
refused to see on her the shadow of my cloud. 
The knowledge that she knew much came to me 
abruptly. 

I had been out one evening and, returning, 
found Bosamund in the children's room (it was 
not long after the birth of Phillip) reading, while 
she rocked Mary on her lap, I always delighted 
to see her with the child ; indeed, they were sel- 
dom apart — ^her love for her little daughter sur- 
passed the ordinary love of mothers ; the boy was 
never half s6 dear. But this evening the loveli- 
ness of the sight affected me more than of wont ; 
the walk, moreover, had dispelled my humors. I 
approached, and encircled mother and child with 
my arms. 

"Darling," I said, "what makes you look so 
sweet to-night?" and she answered — 
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^^I don't know ; unless it is that some days are 
sweeter days than others.'' 

" That's what I think," said I then, « and they 
act npon ns differently. The veiy change in the 
spirit of a day that makes yon lovelier, sweetens 
my temper. Yonrs is always the same, Eosa- 
mnnd; how is it? Tell me, that I may follow 
yonr example." 

She looked at me earnestly a moment, then 
put out her hand, and played absently with my 
waistcoat buttons. 

" I don't know what you mean," she said. " I 
always think you are such a very good-tempered 
man, Edward." 

"Do you? I wish I werel Of course, there 
are tempers and tempers. I don't mean to say 
that I ever feel furious; but you know how, at 
times, I am quite disagreeably sulky." She paused 
thoughtfully, then replied, "No, I don't think you 
are sulky, ever; but you often seem sad." 

" Do I ? That's very strange ! — ^I seem sad, do 

I ? Well I that proves my temper pretty clearly. 

Sad? Why, we'll have the angels in Heaven 

sulking presently. I'll tell you what it is, Eose; 

you make my life too easy. Was evear husband so 

cared for ? My very brain will n^t ttirqugl^ your 
\1 
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thinking of everything for me! Kext time Fm 
sad, yon must give me something to be sad about!" 

She looked up at me with a pitifnl pleading 
in her glance, and a slight trembling of the lip; 
then bent her head and kissed the sleeping child 

I rose with careless jaont, humming ^^The 
British Grenadiers.'' 

Bosamnnd's book lay open, face downward, on 
the table; I turned it over. '^Let me see what 
yon were reading 1" I cried airily; and my eyes 
feU on the ballad of " Anld Eobin Gray.'' 

Filled with a sudden and indefinable rage, I 
seized the book and flnng it with a curse at her 
feet ; then, the reckless folly of my violence burst 
in upon me, and I stood stunned. 

Bosamund sprang up, and looked me in the 
face: 'twas as if I had struck her. Clasping the 
child more closely, she walked across the room, 
laid her gently in her cot, and made as if to turn ; 
but even then she dropped on her knees by the 
little bed, her head fell on the baby-body, and she 
burst into the most bitter and cruel tears that ever 
woman shed. 

I left her; what should I have done? I left 
the house, and walked again. We were asunder, 
I knew it now; her faith, her trustful affection 
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slowly destroyed by my miserable greed; the last 
remains of our nnison shattered by one frenzied 
blow. And I yearned for what I had lost ; in 
obstinate despite, not having all, I had cast my 
portion from me — ^not all the prayers of Heaven 
could bring it back again I 

When I reached home, she lay asleep ; the 
pillow was wet with her tears. I stood awhile 
and watched her. It was terrible — ^mine and so 
near, yet out of reach; by me smitten, by me 
bruised, and — O Heaven that it should be so! — 
beyond my healing. 

Then I thought of the years that lay before us, 
years that we must spend together, parted — ^and 
still so young ! I thought of Uncle Phillip, of our 
children, of my love, of her noble devotion, of the 
heroic struggles she had made to give me more — 
poor soul — ^than she had to give; and in every 
thought found hope. Might I not say to her, 
^^Bosamund, I have erred; let us begin again as 
on our wedding day" — ^and all be well? Having 
known starvation, I now would count myself blessed 
with what erewhile I spumed. 

Gently I kissed her; then stood aside lest, 
wakiug, the sudden sight of me might be distress- 
ing to her, seeing how we had parted. 
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She turned over, her face made beautiful by a 
smile, and opened out her arms. I was forgiven 
before the asking ! Filled with grateful penitence, 
I drew near onoe more; then, the smile of bliss 
still on her lips, she heaved a sigh and sank again 
on to the pillows, dosing her hands together on her 
breast. 

She was dreaming of him I for him the smile, 
the outstretched arms ; her fingers clasped his gift ! 
And while I stood stricken by my grief, jealous 
almost to madness of her joyful sleep, her lips 
moved. " Tou must say that again," she muttered ; 
** he's been dead a long time — and married — ask 
Mary ; ^ then she sighed once more deeply, and a 
8oft MflBing Botind passed her Kps. It was coming 1 
— ^his name ! 

I sprang upon her ; I seized her by the shoul- 
ders, and shook her back to earth. 

" Tou were shrieking," I said — ^^ the nightmare ; 
you are not well, Eosamund." 

She murmured, " Thank you," and, hearing the 
children ciy, slipped away to the next room, passing 
her hand across her dear eyes. 

From that day, I remember, the chill darkness 
closed faster round us; there were times when 
I still spoke cheerfully — as sometimes blind men 
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8peak-— of the Ban, and the brightness of the world 
I could no longer see. Eat I knew that she 
sufiered, and that she knew I knew it ; and I 
soffered, and I knew she knew it. Oar life had 
become all mockery and feint; we stood dissem- 
blers, face to face, both deceiving, neither daped. 

And for some months there came no change. 

In the autumn of that year we went one day to 
call upon some distant neighbors, who were out, 
and, being disinclined to, go home without seeing 
them, we awaited their return in the drawing-room. 

After sitting in polite state for some ten min- 
utes, we wearied, and commenced making a survey 
of the apartment, fixing our final attention on a 
table covered with books and newspapers. In the 
centre of this there lay an open letter. Needless to 
say, I had no intention of reading it, but it was 
straight in front of me : I caught sight of a too- 
familiar name; and, before I was aware of it, I 
knew the contents of the whole page, which ran 
something to this effect: 

"We were thoroughly stirred by the startling 
elo(juence of a quite young man, Mr. Sebastian 
Erie, the new member for Lipsdale, who (by some 
chance) seconded the motion, and effectively routed 
a cetiam ministery putting Perceval on his best de- 
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fensive. His yiews, ihank goodness, are sound; 
and we received him with open arms. He is, I 
have heard say, mnch inclined toward Castlerea^, 
whose protection he enjoys, and appears to be a 
truly remarkable yonng man, the author of anony- 
mous pamphlets that have not passed unnoticed, 
and — more majorum — a poet. I met him once; 
his oonversation is easy and intellectual. As for 
the women, they have been stark mad over him for 
the last two seasons. According to my wife, there's 
been some talk of a match between him and the 
daughter of our noble friend ; — the daughter of 
eveiy peer in the land; for the matter of that. 'Tis 
an open contest between the dowagers and matrons 
of the aristocracy, which is to be his mother-in-law. 
Something too much of Sebastian Erie ; but he is 
certain to take his place in the front rank, and 
therefore I felt bound to give you an account of 
him, lest yon should lose your reputation as 
county mouth-piece.^' 

" Edward ! *' suddenly exclaimed my wife, 
"what is the matter? What have you found 
there?'' I was indeed bending over the paper 
with unseemly curiosity. 

« Nothing," I cried, meeting as best I could her 
puzzled gaze; but my agitation had startled her. 
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and she drew near to ascertain the canse. Acting 
on the impulse of the moment, I seized the letter 
and thrust it into my pocket ; and when, next min- 
ute, our friends entered, they must have found us 
standing face to face, with eyes fast riveted on each 
other. 

On the return jotmiey I set myself industri- 
ously to mend every breach that occurred in the 
conversation, for I had a strong suspicion that 
Rosamund had either caught sight of the paper, or 
guessed its purport from my anxiety to hide it; 
and, although such a course would have been 
strange to her, I feared lest she might demand 
some explanation of my extraordinaiy conduct. 
However, we reached home without xlferring to 
the subject. I went straight to my room, and, tak- 
ing the letter from my pocket, re-read it once 
or twice, tore it into several pieces, then shook 
the fragments well between my hands. So thor- 
oughly was my inind absorbed by the desire to 
keep all knowledge of Sebastian from my wife, that 
I do not remember having been in the least degree 
agitated by the thought that I had wilfully broken 
the eighth commandment. I had barely thrown 
the remnants of the stolen letter in the grate when 
Bosamund entered. 
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" Edwai^," she said, "forgive me ; but I sup- 
pose you intend to return that letter to Mr. Hitcli- 
cock? forgive me, but — ^it troubles me.'^ 

"You are at perfect liberty to ask what you 
please, my dear," I replied, "but Fm sure I don't 
know why you should trouble yourself about that." 

She looked at me almost sternly. 

" It was unwarrantable," she said. 

The reproach was merited, and made me reflect 
upon my disreputable action with disgust. I took 
up my hat, and, telling her that I was wanted at 
the farm, went out of doors to fight my mortifi- 
cation. 

I remember that, as I left the room, I gave an 
anxious thought to the fragments that lay unde- 
stroyed in the fender, but dismissed it, deeming 
that there was safety in the very fact of my leav- 
ing them thus openly before her. However, as I 
neared the house on returning, I perceived a light 
in my room, and, coming close to the window, 
peered through the carelessly-closed shutters. Kosa- 
mund, with elbows on the table, was bending 
eagerly over the dexterously reconstructed remains 
of the letter.. Her back was toward me, and I 
was glad; I had no wish to see her face. 

We met at supper in nothing changed, save 
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that a double and enduring fiilence had fallen upon 
us; nor did we afterward revert to the events of 
that day. Eut one more had been added to the 
list of thoughts that must haunt both, yet from 
which neither could obtain relief by confession. 

There is no need to dwell on the years that 
followed. They were but two, the last and the 
darkest. When once the sun has set, night spreads 
apace; we were soon as strangers to each other's 
thoughts, yet groped our way in dumb and blind 
companionship along tie dreary patiiway of onr 
lives. Once only was the darkness broken for a 
while. 

Early in the year 1812, our dear Mary — then 
nearly three years old — ^f ell sick, and was for some 
weeks endangered by a childish complaint, during 
which her mother never left her side. When the 
little one was well again, Bosamund went with her 
and Phillip to stay at Lake Yilla. Our dear friends 
were very anxions to have me with them also, and 
urged me in repeated letters to come and join my 
wife; but I resisted their appeals. I thought it 
for the best that we should part awhile, and cher- 
ished a hope that she might turn toward me — ^being 
absent; perhaps long for my presence, even as I 
found myself longing for hers. She was gone six^ 
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weeks; I remember how, at eveiy torn, I missed 
her and the thousand little attentions with which 
she was wont to surround me. Keminded of noth- 
ing save my love, 1 once again freed my mind from 
all dissatisfied or jealous thoughts, preparing to face 
her with the faults and follies of four years wiped 
clean away ; and when, on the night of her return, 
I held her once again, beloved and dinging, in my 
arms, my trust was great ; I saw the future through 
the brightness of her smiles. But after a few brief 
days of contentment, growing accustomed to the 
light, I discerned the uncouth forms that sur- 
rounded us; and the fast -returning gloom that 
wrapped us then was barely to be lifted more. 

In the autumn of that year our house at Shal- 
low was vacated by the death of the tenant, and, 
the remainder of the lease being cancelled, I set 
about finding another occupier. I was writing one 
morning, to close with a decent offer, when Kosa- 
mund came into my room. She but seldom did 
this; her days were mostly spent with her chil- 
dren; and I was pleased to see her, therefore I 
bade her sit by the fire and, laying down my pen, 
drew my chair alongside of hers. She looked wan 
and wasted. I had noted it for some time past 
with anxiety. 
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"Edward/' she said, "I don't want yon to think 
me tronblesome^ bnt I have a great wish." 

"Yon need only speak, my dear," I replied; 
"what is it?" , 

" I shonld like," said she then — " I shonld like 
ns to keep the house at Shallow." 

" Certainly, if you wish it, Rosamund. But for 
what reason t " 

" I should like the child to be bom there," she 
answered softly. 

" Ton want to go and live there then % " 

"Yes, a while, for the sake of the past. I 
should like the little ones to know our old home, 
Uncle PhilUp's home. "We might go there for a 
few months, might we not? and let it after?" 

" Yery well," I said ; " it shall be as you wish." 

A few days later I went to Shallow with some 
of the servants, and Bosamund soon followed, es- 
corted by our faithful housekeeper, whom I should 
have left in charge of the house at Heathmere had 
she not refused to quit her mistress's side. 

It was now December, and the cold intense; 
the house — ^having been some two months uninhab- 
ited — ^was musty and cheerless; and on the night 
of Eosamund's arrival a heavy mist hung over the 
village, much as when I came to Shallow for the 
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first time. I waited for her in the porch and, when 
she came, drew her silently to XJnde Phillip's room. 
There was a strange tenderness in onr meeting. 
She leant against me, very still, without word or 
embrace, yet she seemed near to me then ; I knew 
that onr minds were filled with the same uniting 
thought. And when presently our children ran 
toward us, pulling at their mother's skirt, she 
pressed her little daughter passionately to her side 
and, seizing my hand, laid it with hers on the fair 
head of our baby-boy. 

^* Uncle! Bless us all!" she cried, and — the 
first time since many a day—burst into tears upon 
my shoulder, even by the window where Uncle 
Phillip had first taken his ^^ little maid" to his 
arms. 

It was but a brief coming together* We spoke 
little that night, oppressed, perhaps, by the sur- 
roundings; and every further day weighed more 
heavily upon us. Upon me, I should have said. I 
early rued the step that we had taken. Like a 
graveyard at midnight, the house reeked with 
memories that rose to haunt us at every turn ; for 
in everything around us some remembrance lay 
entombed — dear in itself, but, being repeated, har- 
rowing. Stifled within, I xjould not even breathe 
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out of doors ; for every road, every familiar knd- 
mark, teemed with unwelcome recollections, a hun- 
dred times more hard to bear than those at home. 
Old thoughts recurred to me in passing the spot 
where I had thought them ; a face I loathed rose 
clearly before me at every point where I once had 
seen it. Life was to me somber enough already — 
my spirit sank beneath these aggravations. With 
Bosamund it was otherwise. We seldom walked 
together, and I seldom questioned where she went ; 
yet I knew that she hovered, entranced, round the 
very scenes that were to me most execral>le. 

We had been a full fortnight at Shallow before 
I took heart to visit the Manor. It was empty, for 
Squire Merry and his family had left the county 
several months before, to settle on a larger property 
unexpectedly inherited. They told us in the vil- 
lage that Frank was shortly coming to take up his 
abode in the old house, which I believe he did the 
following year. One afternoon, being already so 
lowHspirited that it seemed impossible to add to my 
depression, I made my way to the well-known gate, 
and with slow steps sauntered round the lifeless 
house. The doors were fast, else I would have en- 
tered. I had not been there since the memorable 
day that Sebastian Erie left Shallow. Ooming 
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round once more to the front, I was surprised to 
see Bosamnnd standing by the dining-room win- 
dow, her face pressed against the glass, and Maiy 
by her side. 

" Muzzer ! " said the child, " is zis really where 
yon lived?" 

Bosamnnd did not move, but stretched out her 
hand. 

«Yes, darling." 

" And f azer, did he live here ! — did he ? " 

"No, not father. But Aunt Janet lived in 
this house, and other people you have never seen." 
She lifted the little girl on to the sill, and bade 
her look in. 

"I don't see nussing at all!" cried Mary, 
" nussing but ze shutter ! " 

Bosamnnd drew her to one side of the win- 
dow. 

" Look here, sweetheart ; here's a big crack. 
Do you see now?" 

"Yes; I see a long table, and a pidger and 
shairs — oh, lots of shairs ! " 

"And do you see the chair just below the 
picture? That's where mother used to sit and eat 
her dinner." 

"And her brekfust too? — ^and her tea?" 
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"Yes. And do yon see the chair opposite 
mother's?" 

"Tea. Was zat anntie's shair?'' 

" No, girlie ; it was nobody's chair in particnlar. 
Bnt one night * some one sat there who mother 
loved very mnch." 

The child flattened her little nose once more 
against the pane, then tnmed and threw her arms 
round her mother's neck. 

" Now, show me," she cried, " where your poor 
doggie lived; ze poor doggie zat you had when 
you was little as me." 

Eosamund lifted her down, and led her toward 
the stables. 

"I will show you," she said, " but I was bigger 
than you." 

"And fazer never saved ze poor doggie after 
all, did he ? " 

" No, but he tried ; and it was very kind of 
father to try, for he did not know me then." 

Suddenly she stopped, and, lifting the little 
face to hers, said solemnly: 

"Mary, you're a little tiny girl, but you will 
be a big girl some day ; and I want you to re- 
member something always. Your father-— he is a 
good and noble man, worthy of a whole heart's 
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love. Eemember this always ; and if ever anything 
shonld happen to mother — if God should please 
to take her from yon, my poor lamb — ^promise me 
that yon will make father happy, and care for 
him, and live for him all yonr life. The world 
is very big, Mary — bigger than yon or I can 
tell; bnt I know that he is the best man on 
earth," 

The little girl's month drooped ; she looked up 
at her mother puzzled, dismayed. 

"Ah, little Maryl'' cried Bosamnnd then, "I 
am talking of things yon cannot understand, my 
wee one; bnt try! It is very easy. Yon have 
only to remember that father is good, and that 
mother expects you to be his comfort and his joy, 
to make him kngh when he is sad, to wipe the 
tears from his eyes, and to think of him always, 
always." 

"Yes, muzzer, I will do zat," replied the lit- 
tle girl bravely; "I sinks I can. I do make 
him laugh sometimes, don't I, when I dances? 
and oh, muzzer, ze little hankyshifi zat I am 
hemming? Won't it do beautifnl to wipe his 
eyes ? " 

I watched them go into the stables, and then 
turned homeward with a full heart. Bosamnnd 
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entered soon after me, and I went to kiss her at 
the door. We spoke mnch of the past that night, 
the happy past. I remember it well. 

The following day Bosamand appeared to have 
caught a slight cold, and, submitting to Mrs. 
Rumble's and my joint entreaties, stayed within. 
After dinner I went for a stroll through the vil- 
lage, taking my boy with me. The little fellow 
walked better than I had expected — ^he was not 
yet three years old ; and, finding the afternoon 
pleasant, I pushed on to the Manor House, carry- 
ing him now and then. As we approached, I 
remember that I wondered what had induced me 
so soon to revisit the place. A man was leaning 
across the gate, wrapped in thought; he neither 
heard us come, nor stirred when I laid my hand 
upon the latch. 

" I beg your pardon," said I then, " but I must 
trouble you to let me pass." 

The stranger started nimbly aside, raising his 
hat, and for some seconds we stood face to face 
without recognition. 'Twas not the first time he 
had made my heart stand still: it was Sebastian 
Erie. 

Stupidly I stared at him ; I knew him, yet he 
was changed. Care's ruthless hand had spoiled 
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the rounded youthfulness of his features ; his 
cheeks were hollow, his face seared with lines. 
Yet I remember thinking, even as I looked at him, 
that his beauty was indestructible. He stood 
before me, splendid still, defiantlj glorified by the 
very touches that time had intended to mar him. 
Deeply sunken, surrounded by dark rings, his 
eyes were fixed on me with an abstracted yel 
concentrated gaze. What did he think of mei 
Did he read my story in my face ? 

Phillip, punching my knee with his small fists, 
recalled me to myself. 

"Be quiet, baby," I said, and I pushed the 
gate. 

But Sebastian Erie was in advance of me; he 
swung it open and held it for us to go by. 

"Excuse my rudeness, Mr. Field," said he. 
" Never expecting to see you here, I did not know 
you at the first glance." 

"So I suppose," was my reply; "and I cer- 
tainly never expected to see you in these parts 
again. How is it that the town can spare 
you ? " 

He looked at me shrewdly, and drew in his 
lips tiU they were scarcely visible. 

I expected a retort, but none came. He 
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stooped and, lifting up my son, set him on the 
gate. 

" What is your name ? " said he, and the child 
replied "Tippy." 

I longed to snatch ray boy from him, bnt dared 
not. He passed his wasted hand tenderly over 
the child's fair head and smiled ; the long dimples 
were there as of old, 

" This little fellow is like you," said he then, 
turning to me, "not like — his mother. Is shiB 
well ? " 

"If you mean my wife," I replied, "she is 
quite well — that is, she's got a cold ; " and Sebas- 
tian, still stroking my boy's head, said in a sub- 
dued voice, "I am glad it is no worse." 

Presently he set to swinging the gate, and, 
holding Phillip there, laughed to see the infant's 
glee as he went to and fro. I did not laugh. 

" Come, Phillip 1 " I cried at length, "you'll tire 
the kind gentleman. Come home to mother ! " and 
I took him from his perch. 

He would have cried had not Sebastian come 
to him and taken his small hand, saying — 

"Good-bye, young man, we are friends, eh, 
Master Phillip?" 

The little creature laughed. 
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" Oodbye 1 " he lisped ; " Tippy lubth oo, kith 
Tippy!" and Sebastian kissed the little face al- 
most with respect. 

I prepared to turn away, but ha checked 
me. 

" Good-day, Mr. Field," he said. " I am happy 
to have met you again. Perhaps you will be so 
good as to give my respects to — your wife — ^until 
I may deliver them myseM." 

"I am afraid you won't be able to see Mrs. 
Field this visit," I replied promptly. " She is in 
a very delicate state of health, and unable to re- 
ceive visitors." 

Sebastian looked at me suspiciously an instant ; 
then, letting his eyes fall on the ground, rolled a 
stone over with his foot. 

" I understand," said he quietly. I waited to 
hear what else he had to say ; but, suddenly start- 
ing from his reverie, he swept off his hat and 
turned away. 

When he was well out of sight I set my child 
upon his feet. I can remember at that moment 
having been possessed of one thought only : 
" Thank Heaven ! " I repeated, " thank Heaven it 
is not Mary." 

I took a shilling from my pocket, and held it 
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to my Bon — it was the first time I had descended 
to snch means. 

"Phillip/' I said sternly, "yon see this bright 
shilling ; you can buy lots of pretty things with a 
shilling. It is for yon. But if ever yon speak of 
that gentleman to anybody, to Mary, or to Mrs. 
Bumble, or to mother, or to me — or to anybody, I 
will take it away again, and I will thrash you. Do 
you understand? Either you hold your topgue 
and keep the shilling ; or you disobey me and lose 
it, and get a whipping into the bargain. Do you 
understand ? " 

Phillip closed his little fingers over the coin, as 
if he feared to lose it there and then. 

" Now say : Father, Tippy will never speak of 
the gentleman to anybody." 

He repeated the words after me with lisping 
tongue, and we went home. 

For three whole days I feigned a cold, and 
stayed within ; but, on the fourth, the strain began 
to tell on my nerves, and I knew that I could not 
much longer hide from Bosamund my state of 
mind. I was a prey to the most pitiable and rest* 
less apprehension ; I started to the window at every 
footfall ; at the sound of the door-bell I positively 
qu£&ed. 
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So, choosing between two evils, I at last vent- 
ured to leave the house. 

Eosamund was still unable to go out, and the 
children gave symptoms of having caught their 
mother's cold, for all of which I was thankful, and 
started on my walk with the comfortable knowl- 
edge that I had left my doors well locked. I had 
indeed taken the precaution to extort from [Rosa- 
mund an avowal that she had best not receive visi^ 
ors, and given positive orders to that efiect in the 
pantry. I walked for some hours. During the 
first mile or two I expected to see Sebastian Erie 
start from every hedge ; my mind's eye placed him 
at every gate or tree, round every turning. But in 
the flesh he did not appear, and I gradually forgot 
to think of him. 

I returned by the fields ; they were barren and 
deserted. The frost lay on the thorny hedges, and 
glistened in the ruts ; but, beyond the paddock and 
through the leafless trees, the firelight of home 
streamed out to meet me across the darkening land. 
I remember that I slackened speed. There was 
unutterable comfort in the thought that here, in 
the midst of the silent lifeless waste, lay warmth 
and life and love for me — could I but take it ; and 
the yearning to cling to what was mine seized me 
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again. He would go; I should recover from my 
fright; she would remain mine. He would go 
and, with him, the great dread that had hung over 
me these long years. Thinking thus, I hastened on 
once more ; but at the stile my new-thawed heart 
froze suddenly. 

Sebastian Erie stood there, grasping the worn 
and splintered wood, his eyes riveted with revolt- 
ing intensity on the lights of my home. I cleared 
the stile without heeding him, and passed on 
hastily; but I had not made six yards before he 
called my name. I was too far borne down by 
my extremity to resist, therefore retraced my steps 
and came to him. 

He stood facing the west, and the last reflex 
of day illumined his face. His eyes were turned 
toward the ground, and I too would have looked 
away, but his troubled features fascinated my gaze. 

" Edward Field," he said, " I am not one given 
to the asking of favors, but he that starves is some- 
times forced to beg. You dismissed me curtly on 
Thursday last; we have no love for each other, 
you and I; it is best not to practise deception. I 
have been to your house, but was turned from your 
door, presumably at your command ; you have kept 
her in ignorance of my presence. The grudge you 
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bear me is of old standing. I know that nothing 
save death can remove it, yet — ^youhave all now! 
The poor friendship that once existed between 
your wife and me is cancelled. Why do you fear 
me still ?'^ 

"Fear you?*' I cried — **fear you? I never 
feared you ! why should I fear you now ? ** He 
raised his eyes for an instant. 

" I see no reason/* said he, " why you should. 
I have lain in wait for you these three days; you 
have purposely avoided me. It is of no use my 
hiding from you that I know you know what I 
have come to ask. I should not crave the. boqn 
of you, were there hope that you might grant it 
without the asking. I entreat you to let me see 
your wife.** 

" You have my answer,*' I replied — " you can- 
not see her." 

He came a little closer to me, and this time 
looked me full in the face; his eyes were blood- 
shot and unnaturally bright. 

" Think again,** he said. " You are acting with- 
out thought. What have I asked that you should 
deny it me ? I merely wish to see her once.** 

" You have my answer,** I replied — " you shall 
not see her I** 
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There was a slight pause, then : 

" I have made a fair demand," said he. " Must 
I speak in your wise ? Do you not understand that 
I must see her, whether you will or no ? There 
is nothing to prevent it. I shall stay here until I 
have my wiah." 

"Then," cried I, ^^you may stay here till you 
rot!" 

Sebastian laughed grimly. 

" You are mad," said he. " What harm can it 
do you that I should once again touch her hand 2 
By my honor, I ask no more. Nay, I will take 
less— set me where I once can see her pass, and I 
will go away satisfied." 

"Tou!" I exclaimed. "Do you think I be- 
lieve you? I tell you, mine is mine. Go back, 
you, to what is yours. GU) back to your town and 
your triumphs!" 

A dark shadow crossed his face; he twisted 
his lips, and bit them between his teeth. 

"Leave that!" be cried impulsively; then, 
checking himself, unclenched his hand and watched 
ftwhile abstractedly the spreading and contracting 
of his fingers. 

"Tou are speaking," he said at length, "of 
what lies behind " — ^his words were in tone passive, 
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but nnnatiirally disconnected, and uttered with ap- 
parent difficulty — ^^^you are speaking of the past. 
What was, is not. I put to sea with swelling sails, 
borne lightly along the sparkling water by the 
breath of Ambition, Arrogance, and Self -belief , and 
at the helm my blinded heart stood pilot. He 
steered me wrong, altering at every stage the ves- 
sel's course, turning now here, now there, where 
'twas said the shore gleamed brightest. I am not 
now as on the day of starting; my ship lies 
wrecked upon the quicksands of despair; the 
shredded sails flap useless to and fro, mocked by 
the very breeze that fiDed them in their day of 
pride . . . The pilot sees." 

He seemed now speaking to himseM rather 
than to me. 

"Shattered or mad," I exclaimed, "you are 
alike a riddle to me. Go, and make a poem of 
your thoughts ; and, in Heaven's name, keep your 
wreckage to yourself." 

" Do you mean me to understand," he demand- 
ed calmly, " that you refuse to grant my prayer ? " 

" I do ; and I wish you also to understand that 
there is no call to waste more words upon the 
matter. To put it plainly, we have spoken to- 
gether for the last time." 
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In answer to my salute he bared his head with 
lofty courtesy, and, turning homeward, I left him 
standing by the hedge. 

The following day there came a heavy fall of 
snow that did not cease till night. I remember 
that on going down to dinner I found Bosamund 
by the window, watching the snowflakes despond- 
ingly. 

" This weather is unfortunate for you, Eose," I 
remarked. 

"Yes," she replied. "I do feel the want of 
air very much. But I am very well. You have 
been gloomy these last days, Edward; I hope, I 
hope it is not about me. I am very well ; ask Mrs. 
Bumble. She told me yesterday that she thought 
I was not half so strong before, and I answered, 
* Heaven be thanked.'" 

I played with the children most of the after- 
noon ; but at dusk, when they had been taken up- 
stairs to dress for tea, I went into the dining-room 
and, hieing alone, threw open the casement for a 
while, to breathe the fresh air. And opposite me, 
across the path, I distinctly saw the tall figure of a 
man among the bushes. I waited an instant, so as 
not to let him see that I heeded his presence, then 
pulled down the window and carefully closed the 
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shutterB. It was impossible^ from where he stood, 
that he should see how I trembled. When Eosa- 
mund came down, she asked why the windows were 
closed-in so early, for we were wont to have tea by 
the last remains of daylight. I told her that one of 
the panes was loose, and that I felt the draught. 

Next morning the sun was shining when we 
rose, and a sharp frost had hardened the snow. I 
wrote some letters after breakfast, and prepared to 
take them to the post. As I opened the front door 
Mary ran up to me and clutched my knee. 

"Wait for muzzer, daddy I " she cried, "and we 
can all go togezer." 

I closed the door hastily and went to Mrs. 
Bumble. The good old lady was in the very act of 
tying her bonnet-strings. 

**Mrs. Rumble," said I, "Mary tells me that 
you are going out ; you will oblige me by persuad- 
ing yom* mistress to stop in doors. I don't wish 
her to be nervous, but I may as well tell you (be- 
tween ourselves) that there is a man about, whom 
she had best not see. The village is small ; I my- 
self have met him several times ; you must agree 
with me that it is best to run no risks.'' 

And Mrs. Bumble thereupon put off her things 
with repeated "Lord preserve you's." 
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I went to the post and returned, without meet- 
ing the object of my terror. After dinner I 
walked three hours with no different result. I 
scoured the whole neighborhood indeed, and satis- 
fied myself that he was gone ; that the glimpse I 
had caught of him the day before had been his 
farewell. Eelieved of the weight that had borne 
upon me so heavily as almost to deaden sense, my 
spirits now rose to an exceeding height. I used 
every endeavor to enliven Rosamund ; but the sud- 
den and underhand veto I had put upon her joy- 
fully anticipated walk had chilled her. I soon 
gave ^ up seeking to rouse her from her dejection, 
and, after the children had gone to bed, we sat 
reading in silence till supper. Nor did we speak 
during the meaL 

I remember that I was cracking walnuts when 
there came a pull at the house-belL I rose hur- 
riedly, and met the servant in the hall. A gentle- 
man wished to speak with me outside. I put on 
my hat mechanically, and went into the porch. It 
was he, sure enough. I closed the door behind me. 

" If you wish to speak with me," I said, " come 
away." 

I had no other thought; and we walked side 
by side in silence till we reached a road that lay 
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to the left of the house. It was a glorions night; 
the skj was bright with stars, and the crystal snow 
glistened in the light of the moon. When we had 
gone some little way I stopped. 

" What do yon want of me now ? ^ 

« The same." 

There was a hoarse and hollow jar in his Toice 
that made me start; and, looking np at him for 
the first time, I started anew. It was not that his 
dress was stained and neglected, his hair tossed un- 
kempt from his brow. There was a ghastly pallor 
on his face, his mouth was drawn, his whole ex- 
pression cadaverous. I was not frightened; but 
the wild brilliancy of his eyes, as they flashed 
from the depths of their sockets, invited fear. 

" You have come on a bootless errand," I said 
curtly. "What has induced you to beat the old 
trackP 

He passed his bony hand nervously up his throat. 

"I come to you," he said indistinctly, "because 
I am desperate. In the name of God, by your 
trust in Heaven and salvation, I conjure you to 
let me see her face! It might have been yester- 
day, but you shut the sight of her from me. Tou 
know not what you do." 

"Pardon me," I replied; "laying aside all 
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other reasons, I tell yon she is ilL Is not that 
sufficient ? " 

"It is no reason. What have I asked? — ^that 
she may see me? Nol that I, that I may see her 
once. No more. Go in, open your shutters, and 
set a candle before her that I may see her as I 
pass ; that is very little. I ask no more. Do you ' 
still refuse?" 

"Positively.'' 

Sebastian threw back his head, and looked at 
me long and fixedly. 

"You are a fool," he muttered; "you refuse a 

* 

mild man's moderate request; wait till you have 
maddened him I Be wise ; I ask you for the last 
time. Do you still refuse to grant the small mercy 
I have asked ? " 

"Tes!" I cried. My voice was quaking, but 
I was stubborn. " I do refuse, once and for ever. 
You were as wise before ; " and presently, because 
he stood to stare at me in silence, I added : " Is 
this all you have dragged me here for ? " He 
started from his motionless and drowsy pose. 
"No!" he said abruptly, "I require your reason." 
"Almighty goodness T" I exclaimed, "is there 
to be no end to this? You have my reason, and, 
if you hadn't, what then ? My wife is mine, as 
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this neckcloth is mine^ as this hand is mine ; and 
I don't choose that my neckcloth shall be wound 
round your neck; I don't choose that your hand 
shall touch my hand; I don't choose that you 
shall see my wife." 

He set his jaws and glared at me with eyes nar- 
rowed by contempt and hatred ; he hissed some- 
thing between his teeth, something about a dog 
and a manger. I knew what he meant/ and mj 
wrath choked me. 

" Explain your words ! " I cried. But just 
then a small cart laden with hampers came jolt- 
ing along the road, and we stood by to let it 
pass. It was the Beeching carrier. 

"A fine night, Mister Field!" cried the man 
to me cheerily ; " and God bless you, sir, and the 
compliments of the season to you I" 

It was indeed Christmas Eve. 

I remember that I shuddered at the blessing; 
yet it calmed me. Before he was out of sight I 
made a few steps toward home. 

"The church clock has struck the half-hour," 
I cried to Sebastian, without turning. " It is un- 
necessary to prolong this interview. I trust you 
will hereafter see fit to hold aloof." 

No answer came. I went a few yards farther. 
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then, almost in spite of myself, turned to see what 
he did. He was standing in the very middle of 
the road: his arms were folded. I saw his face 
clearly ; he was laughing without sound. 

" Coward ! " he cried after me across the snow. 
I came back to him. I did not know what else he 
might choose to proclaim. 

"Coward!'* he reiterated, as I drew nearer. 
" You fear me to the very marrow of your bones, 
and dare not face me.'' 

Again the blood mounted to my head. 

" Take back those words ! " I cried. "I do not 
fear you ! Or, if you will have it fear, do you call 
the man coward who fears the jackal that skulks 
round his house?" 

I had intended him to shrink at my words, but 
he did not ; he only smiled a little more, and offered 
no reply. Suddenly, however, he passed his hand 
across his brow ; drawing a long sigh that was half 
a groan, he turned his back on me and leant against 
the palings. 

I might have gone then, but I stood stupefied 
and watched Jhim, while my thoughts — ^in pitiful 
bewilderment — ^hovered between the past and the 
present. After a while he turned round quietly. 

" Edward Field," he said, " I hardly know what 
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may have passed my lips to-niglit — ^probably more, 
far more than I intended, and nothing of what I 
brought you out to hear. I told a lie once, and 
was damned for it: that is the story of my life. 
I loved Rosamund. I say I lied \ but to myself 
in the first place. My eyes were fixed upon the 
highest only, and Renown was loftier than Love 
in my esteem; I saw in her nothing that could 
make me, much that would mar. She was igno- 
rant and wild, below and not above. Listening 
only to the voice of my ambition, I left her, 
against the promptings of my heart, the instinct 
of my whole being. It is not in God's ways to 
grant to man more than his share of perfect 
happiness. I had held my portion, and cast it 
from me in my ignorance. I tell you I have 
sought content far and wide, and now stand here 
miserably wise. I who have been mocked by the 
glitter of a thousand forms, who have clasped 
them all and passed from each to each, sick with 
satiety, now return with aching heart stripped of 
its self-deceit, to look on what remains of the 
gift I destroyed." 

, He paused, and the deep silence of the evening 
remained awhile unbroken. Suddenly he came 
toward me, ciying — 
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"Tou see before yon a bruised and mistaken 
man ; have pity I *' 

I stepped back. My heart was beating audibly, 
but I said — 

"Yon have my answer." 

"Miser!'' he hissed, "who, having aU, deny 
me — starving — one coin of the gold that rusts in 
your keeping. Go, and enjoy your wealth, that is 
not yours, but mine. Go, and finger what loathes 
your touch ! '' 

I was shaking like a dastard. 

" You lie 1 " I cried. " She loves me, and is 
happy 1 " Sebastian stared at me. 

" This night,'' said he, " will yield Satan f uU 
harvest. Why should you lie to me ? The divis- 
ion is fair between us — you have the body, I 
the sold! Stand under Heaven and deny it if 
you dare! Both might be mine, had I taken 
what she oflEered — ^after she had plighted you her 
troth — ^" I cut him short. 

" And do you think this is news to me ? Do 
you think I don't know all? She loved you once, 
almost to sinning •— * never think I ignore it 1 
Another week and it will be five years ago, at 
Lake Villa, on New Yearns Eve 1 " 

He opened his lips several times before he 
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could utter sound ; bis mouth was dry, the cold 
drops stood on his upper lip, his face was grey. 

"Did she tell you?" he groaned. And I 
laughed aloud. 

"Why not? What else did you look for ? Five 
years may bring much change! She loved you 
pnccy and therefore you^ forget that she is now a 
wife and mother. You are, and can be, nothing to 
her more. She is content, and you — forgotten. 
Why not?" 

His figure had shrunk together during my 
speech into an almost irrecognizable mass; but 
here he suddenly erected himself, and I saw that 
his face was deluged with the tears that flowed 
from his dim and lightless eyes. 

"Go . . . !" he yelled. "God . . . damn 
you 1 " 

And, with cruel force, he flung himself head- 
long upon the ground. 

I turned on my heels and fled. There was a 
small gate in the paling that led to my garden ; be- 
fore entering here I looked back and saw that he 
still lay writhing on the snow. 

I hastened to the house. There was no vestige 
now of a quiver in my limbs ; the whole force and 
sense of vay body was concentrated in one thought. 
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one purpose — ^to get rid of this man. His was the 
strength of frenzy; his passion waa devilish; he 
would carry his purpose. 

I knew that I had lied in vain; he was dis- 
armed an instant, but would rise — ^himself. I felt 
that the world could no longer hold us both. One 
of us must die. 

I went to my room, and, taking a pair of pistols 
from the cupboard, slipped them in my pockets. 
The nursery door was ajar as I passed back; in- 
stinctively, I halted and looked in. Beside the bed 
where the children lay sleeping, their mother stood ; 
she looked long and tenderly into each angel-face, 
then knelt to pray. And, suddenly, the thought 
occurred to me that it might so chance I should 
never set eyes on her again; I opened my dry 
mouth to call "Good-night." Why should I not 
go in? — ^and touch her for the last time? 

I might have done it ; but just at that very mo- 
ment she took his seal from her bosom and clasped 
it in her praying hands. I turned on tiptoe and 
went downstairs ; it lay between him and me. If 
he fell, I could kiss her after; if he lived — what 
would a kiss do for me in Heaven? 

A servant was crossing the hall as I turned the 
comer of the stairs. I hung back till he had 

20 
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passed. Almost with the stealthiness of guilt I 
thea approached the house door, unlatched it, and 
slipped out into the porch. I saw immediately that 
a knot of men stood clustering round the steps, but 
it was some seconds before I brought my over- 
wrought senses to bear upon the fact. I did not 
question "Who are these?'' In some way I in- 
stantly connected them with my fell purpose, be- 
lieved them cognizant of my intent. The foremost 
man, a stranger to me, wore the garb of a coach- 
man. 

"Master," said he, "there^s been a man run 
over on the road." 

He spoke in awed and muffled tones, which 
brought no sense to me. 

" What of him S " I asked, dazed and uncertain 
still. 

A murmur of voices rose dear on the frosty 
air. I caught something of what they said. 

" He's dying — Make haste, or he'll be dead — 
Bring him to the door, for Christ's sake I " 

There was a ring of horror in their speech, 
and I began to comprehend. They spoke of God 
— I had forgotten Him. They spoke of Death — 
I had come out to kill! Seized with a craven 
terror of myself, I opened the door wide. 
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" Quick I '^ I whispered ; " bring him in." 

The crowd parted, and three of them bore up 
the steps what once had been a man, a bleeding 
thing that dripped and stained the snow. I fell 
back before them, filled with horror and repent- 
ance. 

" Quick ! " I said again ; " bring him in." 

But on the topmost step they turned with their 
burden, and his face, that had been hidden from 
me, lay brilliantly illuminated by the rays of the 
moon. I sprang forward, and, griping the Kntel 
of the door with both hands, pressed them back. 

"Not here," I cried. "To the stables if you 
will ; to the farm ; but not here ! " 

A loud murmur went through the crowd. 

" He is dying. "Who refuses shelter to a dying 
man?" 

"I do ! " was my cry. " He cannot enter here. 
Are none of you husbands? Have none of you 
wives that have borne you children? I tell you 
she is close upon her labor; this sight woidd be 
her death ! " A man came forward and pushed 
me from my place. 

"For Christian shame," he cried, "let us 
pass." 

They brought him in, and laid him on a bench 
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by the hearth; one of them ran for water. I 
remember that I took the cloth from my table 
and threw it, with averted eyes, upon hi^ crushed 
and mangled form; then, stoopmg, looked long 
and aimlessly into the face whose beanty Death — 
though coming in most cruel shape — ^had reverently 
spared. I know not why, but I drew my hand- 
kerchief, and wiped the tears and bloody splashes 
from his cheeks. 

Suddenly I became aware that the men around 
me turned toward the stairs. One of them cried, 
" Go back, my lady, this is no place for you I " I 
started up and would have called, but my words 
were parched upon my tongue. Pale, amazed, 
she drew nearer and stared at me in mute af- 
fright. 

" Eosamund ! " I shrieked, " go, go, for the love 
of God ! '' 

There came a moan from the dying man. 
Thoughtless I turned, and her eyes, following 
mine, beheld him. An awful shudder ran through 
her frame; she tottered forward and, within two 
yards of him, stood still. — The sound of her name 
had arrested his fleeting spirit : her face, stretched 
toward him, had pierced through the closing mist : 
he raised himseU, with neck distended, and, even 
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as he looked, the final flicker of his life and love, 
leaping to flame, found in her eyes the reflection of 
its glory. 

Suddenly, with a supreme eflEort, he started to 
his feet : one instant, with hands outstretched, he 
stood like one alive, then fell. There came a cry, 
two cries that were as one ; and, rolling over, he 
lay with his head upon her foot, his Kps distorted 
by^a smile that agony had turned into the grin of 
death. 

I saw her die. They asked me, when she lay 
stiff and straight in her cofBn, if I would look upon 
her face again, and I said Ko. I had seen her die, 
and I knew that Kosamund's face, the face my dear 
had worn, could be seen by me no more. I took 
my children back to Heathmere on the day she was 
buried. I remember that, while I lingered by her 
grave, the rector came to bid me good-bye and show 
me what they purposed writing on the stone. 
And, even as I stood there reading, there rang in 
my ears her voice that cried : 

" I am yours in life and death 1 — I know, I 
know you will be mine in heaven!" 

And I remembered too how he had said: 

" Tou have the body, I tlie soul ! " 
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So I took the paper, scratched xmt all save her 
same, and wrote beneath : ^ 

^^ Lord, have mercy npon ns ! " 

She was not 'mine, bnt lei^t to me in passing. 



OF Mew York. 



THB END. 
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